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A Social Evangelism 


Typical of the present age is the modern mis- 
sionary journey on which Dr. Tolman, of the 
League for Social Service, has just started. In 
Philadelphia last week he began a series of 
visits to the leading commercial centres of the 
country, taking to them the message of 
economic peace and good-will. As Dr. Tolman 
Stated the other day in addressing a club of 
manufacturers: “I am not here to give you 
theories nor to draw conclusions, but to tell you 
facts, plain, simple facts. From them you can 
draw your own conclusions.” Then, by photo- 
graphs upon the screen,and by accounts not 
less vivid, he showed bis hearers what is being 
done in the world of labor to make the condi- 
tions of the laborer while he works and after he 
has worked wortby in character and condition 


to be reckoned a citizen of the Republic. 
Through the Industrial Betterment Depart- 
ment of the League for Social Service Dr. 


Tolman is in touch with employers, not only in 
this country but abroad, who endeavor to 
follow the Golden Rule in their relations with 
their work-people, and he has visited many of 
the establishments where the worker is regard- 
ed less as a machine than as a man, and where, 
by baths and luncheon facilities, neighborhood 
improvement societies and clubs, educational 
and benefit associations, and the like, oppor- 
tunities for self-development are afforded him. 

One of the latest testimonies to the strength of 
such amity came ina letter to Dr. Tolman from 
an Ohio manufacturer, who wrote: “ We always 
endeavor to treat our employees as men with 
the sume feelings, bopes and rights as ourselves, 
and to consider that we areall of us one great 
family with mutual interests.”” The manufac- 
turer then described a recent panic in which 
concerns in his locality were failing. One 
morbping a deputation of the men called at his 





A Striking Example 


of the result of nearly a half century of 


experience in‘organ manufacture is here 
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STYLE 4404. 
This model is one of our new designs 
for chapel use, and is already a favorite. 


Catalogue of all styles free. 


Masons Hamlin Co, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


DOMINION LINE 








SERVICE 


DIRECT 
BOSTON TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


NEW 


The new twin screw 8.8. “ COMMONWEALTH ”’ will 
leave Hoosac Tunnel Docks, Charlestown, on Nov, 27, 
1901, JAN. 4 and FEB, 12, 1902 for GIBRALTAR, NAPLES 
and GENOA, To ALEXANDRIA. EGyptT, JAN. 4 and 
FEB. = 2. For rates and further information apply to or 
addre 

Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St. Boston. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
“a ‘cane profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelpnis 
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office ; from their serious faces he apprehended 
trouble, but the spokesman stated that they had 
come with a request to which they hoped he 
would accede ; ueighboring firms were failing, 
the warehouses were full of unsold goods, they 
bad received fair wages and had been able to 
save what, though individually small, still ag- 
gregated a considerable sum, which they placed 
at the disposal of the company if it were need- 
ed. 


It is such facts as these that Dr. Tolman will 


present to his audiences South and West, to 
Chambers of Commerce and Merchants’ Asso- 
ciations. For all organizations interested ip 
these Jines of development this is an opportu- 
nity to near Dr. Tolman speak on Industrial 
Betterment, as he will give the address, where 
it is wanted, practically without expense, save 
for audience-room. Dr. Tolman will go as far 
north as Minneapolis, expecting to reach San 
Francisco by the 13th of November. His bome- 
ward journey will lie through the Gulf States. — 
Outlook. 


Lock Up the Saloon 


A poor woman who stood near the magistrate 
heard the sentence, “ Drunk, third arrest,” 
against her husband. It was quickly decided, 
but somebow the pathetic face of the woman 
touched the judge, and he said to her: “lam 
sorry, but 1 must lock up your busband.” She 
did not seem one who would be u deep thinker, 


but was there not wisdom in her sad and 
prompt reply: *“ Your Honor, wouldn’t it be 
better for me and the children if you lock up 


the saloon and let my husband go to work ?” 
Temperance Cause. 





The Yale Gospel 


There is a well-defined Yale gospel, which 
though not wholly peculiar to Yale, neverthe- 
less in some particulars seems to be more 
strongly developed there than elsewhere. It is 
the gospei of thoroughness and bard work — 
bard work evenin play. -Whether fighting the 
country’s battles or doing humble work from 
day to day, or struggling tor supremacy on the 
river or the football field, there is a do-or-die 
spirit. If it be said that this is an American 
rather than a Yale characteristic, it may be re- 
plied that Yale’s greatest pride is in her intense 
Americanism. So she would be quite willing to 
admit that the peculiarity bas been absorbed 
from her close contact with American life. — 
Indianapolis News. 





PUBLISHER'S COLUMN 


While one of our New England pastors 
was depending on a pulpit notice to add 
to his subscription list, a canvasser visited 
his people at home on week days and se- 
cured subscribersto a cheap religious paper 
— cheap in price and cheaper in reading. 
The pastor obtained none by his method, 
while a number of his people are now 
reading that which does uot help them as 
members of his church. This is but one 
incident of this week’s work. Bretbren, 
the subscriptions can be had, if the work 
is putin for them. 


On a recent Sunday the publisher spoke 
ten minutes at the close of a pastor’s ser- 
mon, then subscription blanks were passed 
and eight subscriptions to January, 1903, 
were obtained. 

We have not been overburdened by re- 
quests for sample copies. We shall be 
glad to have the paper tested by personal 
examination, and are willing to send copies 
where they will be used to good advan- 
tage. 

The ‘‘Special Offer,’”’ from receipt of 
name to January, 1903, for one year’s 
subscription, is still open. We allow lib- 
eral time in making payment. 

Address business letters to 
GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOM: 


For the splendidly illustrated and woude -rfully popular new vook 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 


By MRS. GEN. JOHUN A. LOGAN. It portrays the inner 
life, wonderful activities, marvels and mysteries of the Capital 
as a famous and high a ervtcees woman sees them. Beauti- 
fully illustrated (50 Plates) by Government consent and aid. 
LS Sold by agents only. Sistthousand. QA few more 
re — agents wanted, both men and women, but only one agent 
ina place. Q_7Some of our agents are making $100 a mor th 
e tance no hindrance for we Pay Freight, Gire Credit, 
‘xtra Terms, and guarantee Erclusive Territory. Address 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & OV., Hartiord, Coun. 


McKINLEY 


Memorial Volume ready 
trated, 18 selling rapidly. 





and splendidly illus 
Agents Wanted. 


B. B. RUSSELL, 57 Cornhill, Boston, 


Methodist Mutual Fire {nsuranee 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 





FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, under 
direction of 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 
of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance toexpire. If now insured, dute your ap- 
plications ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, 

AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
aL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 
OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Sate 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, anu 
without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
.aneous business. 


NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIU/SS IN ANNUAL INSTALIIENTS 


UNDER 


instead of 1n advance for a term of years. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. HOBBs, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock companies. 


AARON R. GAY & CO 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 

122 State St. BOSTON 


Cash Bu uyers for Real Estate 
may be found through me, no matter where 
located. Send description and price and learn 
my successful method. W.M. Ostrander, North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia. See my page 
ads, in Munsey’s, Harper's, and all magazines. 


Chu.ch Bells, Peals and Chimes of Lake 8u- 
FP aici Ingot Co ve” per and East India Tin Only. 
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PUREST, Best 


T-TROY, N. Olezvulne 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 





Send us your addres 

and we will showyou 

a Da Sure how to make $3 aday 

| absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we a sclear profit 


of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. rite at once, 
WOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box662, Detroit. Mich. 


PILES 










TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 
We will forfeit $50 for any case of 
Internal. External or Itehing 
Piles the Germ Pile Cure fails 


to cure. Instant and permanent relief. Write at once. 
Serm Medi eal Co., Dept A, 80. 3d st., Cincinnati, O 
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CASE OF GENERAL BULLER 


UCH discussion has been occasioned 
by the action of the British War 
Office last week in relieving Sir Redvers 
Buller of the command of the First Army 
Corps of the British Army, thus bringing 
his military career to an end. Opinion 
is divided, even in England. Some are 
inclined to think that the punishment 
more than “ fits the crime,’’ while others 
feel with equal intensity that the disgrace 
he is now suffering is fully deserved. 
General Buller commanded the British 
forces in South Africa for some time after 
the outbreak of hostilities, and has per- 
haps seen more actual fighting in the Boer 
war than any other English general. 
Since his return to England he has been 
subjected to harsh criticism, but has been 
fully sustained by his superiors. On Oct. 
10, at a luncheon given by the Queen’s 
Westminster Rifle Volunteers, he made 
ap unfortunate speech in which he replied 
to his critics and sought to justify his con- 
duct in South Africa. Among other 
things he took the responsibility for the 
surrender of General White who was 
shut upin Ladysmith. In a dispatch to 
General White he introduced a sentence 
which would enable that general to 
escape the responsibility for a surrender 
in case he was obliged todo so. The Eng- 
lish people have not recognized this fine 
distinction, and ever since General Buller 
made the above admission have persisted 
in understanding that he ordered General 
White to surrender. The pressure became 
so strong that the War Office was obliged 
to take action. The General was given 
an opportunity to resign, but preferred to 
force his superiors to dismiss him. King 
Edward is said to have been very strongly 
attached to General Buller, and but for 
this unfortunate turn in affairs would 
probably have elevated him to the peer- 
age. General French, who is now in 
Africa, has been appointed to succeed Gen- 
eral Buller. 





FARMING IN ALASKA 


SPECIAL agent of the Government 

in charge of the investigation of 
agriculture in Alaska has just returned 
from that territory, and brings interesting 
information about the agricultural devel- 
opments of the ‘frozen north.’’ There 





are good gardens everywhere, and grain is 
grown successfully, but on a small scale. 
At Holy Cross Mission he partook of new 
potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, 
iadishes, turnips and beets, which were 
ready for use early in August. Native 
yrasses grow most luxuriantly, in some 
places reaching above the backs of the 
cattle. Oats were selling at 6} cents a 
pound and hay at $130 per ton. One of 
the curious discoveries made by the set- 
tlers is that when the land has been 
cleared of timber and moss the frozen 
ground gradually thaws out, a little 
deeper each year, until, after a few sea- 
sons, the frost in the earth disappears 
entirely. The agricultural possibilities of 
Alaska have been overlooked, owing to 
the interest in the mines, but many are 
now turning their attention to farming, 
with very encouraging prospects of suc- 
cess. 





BETTER DISCIPLINE AT WEST POINT 


N his annual report Colonel A. L. 
Mills, superintendent of West Point 
Military Academy, states that hazing of 
all kinds is almost a thing of the past in 
that institution. The great majority of 
cadets have obeyed the new order of 
affairs and regulations loyally and will- 
ingly. Not one case of maltreatment of a 
new cadet is believed to have occurred, 
and none have been required to perform 
services of a menial nature for old cadets. 
One was severely punished for giving an 
unauthorized and absurd order to a new 
comer, and another for exceeding his 
authority as adrill-master. The custom 
among cadets of settling disputes or diffi- 
culties among themselves by prearranged 
and often brutal fist fights isended. The 
reforms indicated mark an important era 
in the history of discipline and military 
instruction in the Academy. 





LOSS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 


EXT Saturday night the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo 

will come to a close. A large attendance 
is expected. In spite of the extensive 
advertising and unusual attractions, the 
exposition management faces a loss of 
over $4,000,000, which will fall on stock- 
holders, contractors, and holders of first 
and second mortgage bonds. The loss of 
the contractors will amount to $1,000,000. 
The issue of $500,000 second mortgage 
bonds will be defaulted as well as twenty 
per cent. of the first mortgage bonds. 
The stockholders will receive back noth- 
ing for the $2,500,000 which they original- 
ly invested in the exposition enterprise. 
The contractors are preparing to contest 
the division of the money which gives 
the holders of the first mortgage bonds the 
preference, and endeavoring to establish 
liability for the debts on the part of the 





directors and stockholders. Their con- 
tention is that the provision in the act 
incorporating the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion Company, which specifically states 
that the directors and stockholders shall 
not be liable, is unconstitutional. 





AUSTRIA FEARS AMERICA 


OMMITTEES representing the agri - 
cultural and manufacturing interests 
of Austria met in Vienna last Wednesday 
and discussed measures for resisting 
American competition. All the speakers 
urged the raising of an effective customs 
barrier against American goods, and a 
resolution to that effect was adopted. The 
importance of the conference may be 
better realized when it is understood that 
in addition to the committee men, who 
were represeutatives of prominence, each 
Austrian ministry sent an under secretary, 
together with the department chiefs. 
Many members of the Reichsrath and 
authorities on political economy were in 
attendance. Dr. von Koerber, the Aus- 
trian premier, sent a letter expressing the 
deep interest taken in the proceedings by 
the Austrian government. Dr. von Peez, 
who has been engaged for years in en- 
deavoring to promote an international 
organization against the advance of Amer- 
ican trade, read a paper arguing that the 
United States would soon dominate the 
commercial policy of the world. The dif- 
ferences between Austria and neighboring 
European states seem to be entirely over- 
shadowed by fear of American commer- 
cial supremacy in Europe. 





TAX-DODGING MUST STOP 


OY $100,000,000 has been added to 
the taxable property of Chicago by 
a recent ruling of the Illinois Supreme 
Court. The decision awards a writ of 
mandamus against the State Board of 
Equalization to compel that body to as- 
sess the capital stock, including franchises, 
of twenty ‘Chicago corporations, embrac- 
ing the street railway, telephone, gas and 
electric light companies. The aggregate 
valuation of the properties of the corpora- 
tions affected is $235,000,000. In the fore- 
going decision the vital point is that, in 
the opinion of the court, the Board of 
Equalization does not act merely as a 
board of review, but as an original assess- 
or, and that the performance of its duty to 
assess the fair cash value of cxpital stock, 
including franchises to and above the 
value of tangible property, may be en- 
forced by mandamus, and is so ordered. 
In failing to make such assessment, says 
the court, the board has violated every 
well-known rule for the valuation of capi- 
tal stock, and the court holds that such 
failure constitutes fraud, thus annulling 
existing assessments. The case was start- 
ed by the State’s attorney of Sangamon 
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County at the instance of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation ; and as the corpora- 
tions have been enjoying immunity from 
taxation on stock and franchises for many 
years, it was won only after a stubborn 
fight. Credit for this achievement is due 
to the intelligence, courage and determi- 
nation of the women teachers in the Chi- 
cago schools, who discovered that their 
salaries were not increased because the 
big corporations were evading the pay- 
ment of taxes on stock and franchises. 





WILL CRUSH THE REBELLION 


A” aggressive campaign in which 
the army and navy will partic- 
ipate has been inaugurated against the 
rebels in the island of Samar, Philip- 
pines, which ‘ will be swept clean of 
Filipinos hostile to American sovereign- 
ty.’”’ Brigadier General Hughes is in 
command of the military operations. 
His army consists of 3,500 men (300 of 
the number being marines), which will be 
rapidly reinforced. Twenty-seven of the 
smaller gunboats are patroling the shores 
of the island and will co-operate with the 
land forces. It has been discovered that 
every civil officer on Biliran Island has 
been aiding the insurgents of Samar in 
every possible way. They have landed 
heavy cargoes of rice in exchange for 
hemp. The civil officers of the island of 
Leyte are also implicated, and have been 
arrested. There has been some desultory 
fighting during past the week, but at the 
present writing there is no prospect of a 
big engagement. It will be largely 
guerrilla warfare the same as in other 
parts of the archipelago. The inhabit- 
ants of the island have been notified to 
concentrate in the towns. Those who 
fail to do so will be considered rebels and 
will be dealt with accordingly. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH 


HE policy of the British Government 
relative to Irish representation and 

the Boer War was outlined by Mr. Chai- 
berlain, the colonial secretary, at a big 
aneeting in Edinburgh, last Friday night. 
He announced that new rules would be 
framed for the House of Commons so as 
to limit Irish obstruction and give to the 
majority of the Commons greater control 
over its own business and “‘ greater control 
over the men who insult and outrage it.”’ 
He pointed out that on the basis of popu- 
lation Ireland has 30 members too many 
in the House of Commons, and on the 
basis of contributions for imperial pur- 
poses from 40 to 50 members too many. 
Touching the Boer War he denied that 
the Government had ignored or rejected 
any overtures of peace on honorable 
terms, and asserted that, inasmuch 
as the Boers had rejected the terms 
already offered, there was nothing 
left but to fight to theend. ‘‘I think the 
time has come, or is coming,”’ he said, 
‘* when measures of greater severity may 
be necessary ; and, if that time comes, we 
can find precedents for anything we do 
in the actions of those nations who now 
criticise our ‘ barbarity’ and ‘ cruelty,’ but 
whose example in Poland, in the Cauca- 
sus, in Algeria, in Tonquin, in Bosnia, 
and in the Franco-German war, we have 
never approached.’’ This reference to the 
military severity of European nations has 
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aroused resentment among the people thus 
accused, and is considered very impol- 
itic by many in England because it may 
alienate the good-will of men who ere long 
may be able to render valuable assistance 
to Great Britain. 





ge ASSASSIN ELECTROCUTED 


“Y HE assassin of President McKinley 

was executed by electricity at Au- 
burn Prison, New York, Tuesday morn- 
ing of this week, at 7.124 o’clock. Death 
was instantaneous. He died unrepentant. 
The utmost secrecy was observed both be- 
fore and immediately following the execu- 
tion. Every precaution was taken by the 
officials to keep all sensational details 
from the press. It is stated that after the 
autopsy the body will be buried in quick- 
lime, which will utterly destroy it within 
twenty-four hours. The clothing and all 
the personal belongings of the assassin 
will be burned. The superintendent is 
determined that nothing shall remain to 
perpetuate his memory. 





ELECTION IN NEW YORK CITY 


EW YORK city is in the midst 
of the closing week of an exciting 
municipal campaign, which will reach a 
climax at the city election on Tuesday of 
next week. Seth Low, the candidate of 
the Fusion Reform movement for mayor, 
has won a large following, and the out- 
look for his election is encouraging. The 
Tammany organization under the lead of 
Croker is making desperate efforts to in- 
sure the election of Mr. Shepard, the 
Democratic candidate. The issue has 
been clearly defined by Mr. Low and his 
followers, and is well understood. In 
simple terms it is: Shall the government 
of New York city be delivered from the 
power of a mayor and police force that are 
in secret alliance with vice and crime for 
private gain? The election of Mr. Low 
as mayor and Judge Jerome as district at- 
torney, which good men irrespective of 
party affiliation desire, would be a great 
victory for the reformers, and greatly assist 
similar movements in other cities. 





PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


HE Pan-American Congress, consist- 
ing of delegates from the United 
States and the various governments of 
Central and South America, met in the 
City of Mexico on Tuesday of last week, 
and will remain in session for some time. 
Senor Raigosa, head of the Mexican dele- 
gation, was elected president of the con- 
ference. Resolutions were adopted deplor- 
ing the death of President McKinley, and 
also urging Venezuela and Colombia to 
settle their differences without war. There 
will probably be some exciting discussions 
this week. The formation of a Pan- 
American court of arbitration is one of 
the chief objects of the congress. Chile 
favors such a court, provided existing 
questions are not to be settled in that way. 
The reason for this attitude is that there is 
avery serious difference between Chile 
and Peru over the control of the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica, formerly a part of 
Peru, but now practically a part of Chile. 
These provinces are valued at $2,000,000,- 
000, and are said to be populated by Peru- 
vians who are desirous of once more living 
under their native flag. Chile will not 
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consent to any method of arbitration that 
will affect this dispute, although favoring 
arbitration for future differences. Owing 
to the ‘‘ touchy "’ dispositions of the South 
Americans, and the suspicion among 
them, which is being fostered by European 
Powers, that this country wishes to “ ex- 
pand ’’ southward, the delegates from the 
United States will have an unusual 
opportunity to exercise skill in concilia- 
tion and diplomacy. 





SCHLEY INQUIRY NEARING THE END 


HE climax of the inquiry was reached 
when Rear-Admiral Schley went on 
the stand in his own behalf on Thursday 
of last week. His direct examination was 
close, and dealt with every little detail of 
the campaign from the time he was ap- 
pointed commander of the Flying Squad- 
ron until the battle of Santiago. The 
cross-examination began on Monday, and 
as we go to press is still in progress. It is 
most searching, but up to this time no 
new features have been developed. He 
denied the use of profanity ascribed to 
him, and explained away the occurrences 
which witnesses for the Government cited 
as indicative of cowardice. He had 
formed a definite plan of battle for the 
guidance of the fleet, which plan he had 
explained to the captains. The effective- 
ness of the blockade of Cienfuegos and 
Sautiago, which had been questioned, was 
demonstrated, so he claimed, by the fact 
that no vessel entered those harbors with- 
out his permission. Touching the alleged 
disobedience of orders, he said that he 
was charged withthe entire responsibility, 
could not be reached with telegrams, 
and had to do a great deal of gueseing. 
Being on the ground and realizing the ex- 
igencies, he felt that he was justified 
in doing as he did. He denied that he 
had received dispatches from Rear Ad- 
mira} Cotton prior to the retrograde move- 
ment, and claims that Captain Sigsbee 
told him the Spanish ships were not in 
the harbor at Santiago. Regurding the 
‘*loop,”’ he testified that Captain Cook 
gave the order, which he promptly en- 
dorsed. This movement, he claimed, 
brought the ‘‘ Brooklyn’’ around into 
close range with the Spanish vessels, as is 
shown by the fact that at one time the 
‘* Brooklyn ”’ was fighting all four of the 
enemy’s ships. The other witnesses of 
special importance were George E. Gra- 
ham, correspondent of the Associated 
Press; who was with Schley on _ the 
‘* Brooklyn” all through the battle, 
and Captain Clark of the ‘ Oregon.’’ 
Mr. Graham testified as to Schley’s 
brave conduct and grasp of the sit- 
uation during the conflict, and Captain 
Clark told of the prominent part taken by 
the ‘‘ Brooklyn ’’ in destroying the Span- 
ish vessels. In the cross-examination of 
Schley up to this time the judge advocate 
has concentrated upon the fact that Schley 
did not give his captains the plan of battle 
in writing, which he considers essential. 
There are two more witnesses for Schley 
and about fifteen for the Government in 
rebuttal, and it is quite probable the case 
will not end before next week. The ses- 
sions of the court are attended by large 
numbers of men, women and children 
who take a deep interest in the stories of 
the witnesses, 
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PUTTING IN THE SHADOWS 


E saw an artist not long ago work- 
\ ing on a water-color sketch of a 
vreat iceberg and a field of floe ice. The 
face of the mighty mass of bluish-green 
ice was splendid and unbroken. It was 
vlaring in the intensity of its whiteness. 
Aud it took only a glance at the sketch to 
show one that this was the unfinished 
part of the picture. Inceed, at that very 
moment the artist said, ‘‘ The shadows 
are not put in there yet.’’ And soon he 
began to put in the shadows. 

It was a beautiful lesson. The vast ice- 
berg began to take on height and propor- 
tion as the shadows were laid in. We 
saw the towering size of it and the grace 
of its outlines better. It was all due to 
theshadow. And so there are many per- 
sons Whose lives have known little about 
the darkness and the storm of life. White 
and unbroken, they are splendid lives. 
But they need something more. The 
great Artist must lay in the shadows. He 
will do it. Graciously and lovingly they 
are put in. And then we begin to find 
out the real height and reach of the life 
that has had the shadow thrown upon it. 
Sometimes we understand so little the 
meaning of pain and loss. But perhaps it 
is for just this purpose, that God may put 
in the shadows wisely. Let us be patient. 
The meaning may not be clear today ; but 
the loving God is putting in the shadows. 





Among the Tallest Pines of Maine 


W* were greatly shocked to learn, on 
Saturday, of the death of Rev. 
George D. Lindsay, D. D, which occurred 
at his home in Waterville, Me., on the 25th 
inst., from Bright’s disease. Our readers 
will remember the bugle-note of confi-. 
dence and gratitude which we published in 
a letter trom him some months ago. He 
then believed he was to recover and to re- 
sume the work ot the ministry which he so 
much loved. 

George Dickson Lindsay was born in 
Ireland, May 9, 1845. He was educated in 
the denominational schools of his native 
country, and, besides, received instruction 
from private tutors. Converted in 1870, he 
at once united with the Methodists. 
Licensed to preach in 1872, he came to 
America and entered the Maine Conterence 
as a probationer of the second year in 1875, 
and was appointed to Auburn. It was 
soon evident that he was a man of great 
strength of character and was tv bea valu- 
able addition to the ministry in Maine. 
His popularity was such that he was ear- 
nestly sought for, and was appointed to 
that city again in 1884 and completed an- 
other term of three years —the limit at 
that time. His hold upon the people of 
Auburn increased with service, and he was 
invited to become pastor there the third 
time, but was sent elsewhere. Besides at 
Auburn he served two full terms at Con- 
gress Street, Portland, and a full term each 
at Gardiner and First Church, Bangor, and 
had been four years at Waterville when he 
was compelled to retire because of severe 
illness. He was a strong man in every 
place to which he was appointed, and was 
sought whenever wise counsel and hard 
faithful work were needed. He raised 
thousands of dollars to pay church debts 
and to rebuild and repair churches and 
parsonayes. Auburn, Portland, Bangor 
and Waterville will never forget the serv- 
ice rendered them. 

Dr. Lindsay possessed in a remarkable 
degree the ability to gain and keep the con- 
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fidence of the whole communii” where he 
lived. His influence extended ta: nd 
his church. All the people believed in him 
as a Christian man, and this confidence was 
never betrayed. One was never disap- 
pointed by discovering in him something un- 
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because ot the value of his opinions and 
judgment. The work he has done is more 
eloquent than any words can be.”’ 

And Rev. Everett S. Stackpole, D. D., 
ot Bradtord, Mass., a long-time friend and 
co-worker, writes: “As an all-around 
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favorable that had been concealed. He was 
open in heart and lite, and thoroughly hon- 
orable and honest in every position, and 
could always be relied upon. This was the 
reason for his success and unusual influ- 
ence. His piety was vigorous and attract- 
ive, and his sermons were ftull of thought 
and were delivered in a Christian spirit. 
He was a hard-working pastor and never 
forgot any one. Every church he served 
was richer in every sense because of his 
ministry. He was » leader in the Chau- 
tauqua movement in Maine; was a mem- 
ber of the board ot Confereuve trustees ; a 
trustee of the School at Kent’s Hill; a del- 
egate to the General Conterence iu 1896; and 
had served on numberless committees in 
the Conterence and for the church. 

He was united in marriage, on March 2, 
1874, with Miss Avisia J. Wolfe. The de- 
voted wife and four children survive the 
husband and father. The home life has 
been a centre of blessed influences in every 
community where the tamily has lived. 

The tollowing briet tributes are received 
as we go to press: Rev. A. A. Lewis, his suc- 
cessor at Waterville, writes : ‘‘ He was be- 
loved and honored by everybody. His pa- 
rishioners loved him asa personal friend 
and benefactor. In every home he had 
proved a taithful minister and true servant 
of God.”’ 

Rev. C. S. Cummings, of Auburn, writes: 
** He was strong because of the symmetry 
of his character; calm, not fanatical nor 
an extremist on any point, not an alarm- 
ist, optimistic in thought, noble in Chris- 
tian bearing, winning the confidence of the 
public and keeping it. He made no ene- 
mies. I never heard an unfavorable re- 
mark made about him byany one. He was 
wise in counsel, had excellent common- 
sense, and was sought on Many occasions 
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preacher and pastor he was the most effi- 
cient man I have ever known in the Maine 
Conterence. He was well educated in Ire- 
land, and he read books that were profit- 
able for a preacher. He thought for himselt 
and never showed any opposition to pro- 
gressive ideas. He utilized whatever was 
useful in old and new for the conversion of 
sinners and the building up of Christian 
character. He retained the zeal and ear- 
nestness of old-time Methodism, coupled 
with a thoughtful type of piety. He had 
revivals that were not flashy, but long- 
lived and fruitful. He built up the church 
in a notable manner in every charge he 
served. All his old charges desired his re- 
turn a second time. He was an easy man 
to follow, for he kept sowing seed, the fruit 
of which his successor might reap.” 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. L. W. Munhall is holding very suc- 
cessful revival services in Dallas, Texas. 

— Dr. C. M. Boswell, of Philadelphia, 
conducted the Sunday evening service at 
the Central Illinois Conference. After a 
sermon and an exhortation, thirty persons 
presented themselves as seekers. 


— Reports of the condition of Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Pullman are very serious. He has 
been in the Brooklyn Hospital tor two 
weeks, and physicians do not hold out any 
encouragement of his recovery. A multi- 
tude of friends throughout the church will 
tenderly and earnestly pray that ail grace 
may be given him for this hvur of stern 
trial. 

—A dispatch from Utica, N. Y., to the 
New York Sun, bearing date of Oct. 24, 
states that Hon. Warner Miller, formerly 
United States Senator and president of the 
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Nicaragua Canal Commission is seriously 
ill, and that “‘ there are now grave fears for 
his recovery, and his mental conditicn is 
such as to cause much anxiety.” 


— Bishop Walden has appointed Rev. 
Benjamin Young, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
paste r of Asbury Church, Denver. 

—A pleasant call was received at this of- 
fice last week from Dr. Bonbright, acting 
president of Northwestern University. 


—Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Randolph, of 
Aurora, Ill., announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Ella, to Rev. Lewis Curts, D. D., 
Oct. 29. 

— Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Bragdon and Miss 
Belle Bragdon, of Auburndale, left last 
week for Pasadena, Cal., to spend the 
winter there. 


— Bishop Mallalieu is the guest of Secre- 
tary W.P. Thirkield while in attendance 
upon the semi-annual meeting of the 
Bishops at Cincinnati. 

— Rev. W. H. Rider, D. 0., has been 
transterred trom the East Ohio Conterence 
to the Northern Minnesota, and stationed 
at Simpson Church, Minneapolis. 


— New York and Chicago papers state 
that Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, ot Chicago, is 
to aecept a call to the Hanson Place Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, to fill the pulpit va- 
cated six months ago by Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, now ot Ruggles St., Boston. 


— It is high time to withdraw the per- 
sonal note going the rounds of the Metho- 
dist press that Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, ot 
the Church South, is dangerously ill in 
Boston. The Bishop went to his home in 
Nashville about tour weeks ago, and is not 
dangerously ill. 


— Rev. F. B. Meyer, of Christ Church, 
London, has resigned his pastorate, to take 
effect next year,in order that he may de- 
vote himselt wholly to evangelistic labors, 
and to tours for quickening the lite ot the 
churches in this country, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Great Britain. 


— Prof. 8S. F. Upham, D. D., who called 
at this office last week, said that Drew 
Theological Seminary never had so many 
students as at the present time. Dr. Up- 
ham has been elected consecutively for the 
twelfth time by the Board of Managers 
to the General Missionary Committee. 

— At the last meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society the fol- 
lowing were elected representatives of the 
board on the General Missionary Com- 
mittee, which is to hold its annual session 
in Christ Church, Pittsburg, commencing 
Nov. 13: Clerical representatives, Drs. 
J. M. Buckley, J. F. Goucher, S. F. Upham, 
J. R. Day, G. P. Eckman, W. V. Kelley, 
S. W. Thomas; reserves, Drs. A. K. San- 
tord, C. S. Wing, F. M. North. Lay repre- 
sentatives, Messrs. Alden Speare, J. F. 
Rusling, J. S. McLean, E. B. Tuttle, E. L. 
Dobbins, Charles Scott, J. H. Tatt. 


— Boston University and Northwestern 
University fraternized Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct. 23, at 72 Mt. Vernon St. Prof. 
P. M. Pearson, ot the latter institution, 
gave his lecture-recital on James Whit- 
comb Riley; and the Mt. Vernon League 
in turn tendered their guest a reception. 
It was an enjoyable occasion. Every 
member of the League and the invited 
friends are enthusiastic in their praise of 
Prot. Pearson’s production. He is assist- 
ant to Prof. Cumnock, of the Cumnock 
School ot Oratory, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. During a leave of absence he is pur- 
suing special work at Harvard. 

— Rev. Edward James and family will 
return to China on the ‘* Empress of 
India,’’ which leaves Vancouver, Nov. 7. 
They will be accompanied by Miss Matilda 
A. Spencer, Miss Carrie A. Heaton and 
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Miss Lola M. Kidwell, who will return to 
their work in Japan, and Miss Miranda 
Croucher, who is returning to North China. 


— Bishop E. W. Parker held two policies 
in the Methodist Ministeriai Reliet Associ- 
ation. 


— Rev. C. M. Charlton, of Bethel, Vt., 
appointed a Chaplain in the U. S. Navy, 
passed the physical examination and is 
ordered to the battleship ‘* Brooklyn” in 
the Philippines. 


— The Brockton Exterprise, in referring 
to Sunday evening on the day of the dedica- 
tion ot the new church, when Rev. Dr. M. 
S. Kaufman preached, says there was a 
congregation of two thousand, and at the 
close of the service “Dr. Kaufman was 
forced to hold a reception in the social par- 

[Continued on Page 1408.| 





Brotherly Felicitations 


HE Congregationalist and Christian 
World of last week contained the tol- 
lowing expressive telicitations: ‘* The 
School ot Theology in Boston University 
bas an enrollment of 187 students, the 
largest in its history. The prosperity of 
this Methodist seminary for educating 
ministers is of special interest to us tor two 
reasons: first, because it shows the tutility 
of ill advised attempts by certain Method- 
ists to discredit the institution, apparently 
because they could not understand the 
scholarship and fidelity to truth ot its pro- 
fessors; and, second, because that semina- 
ry furnishes so large « proportion of its 
graduates tor Congregational pul pits.” 

As the Congregational denomination 
seems no longer able to secure students tor 
its own seminaries, and cannot, theretore, 
provide acceptable ministers for its pulpits 
trom normal sources, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in its larger purpose to con- 
tribute in every way to bring in “ the king- 
dom of God,” should be willing, out of its 
abundance, to supply so urgent a necessity. 
Nor do we conceal our gratification that a 
denomination having so much well-earned 
prestige for culture, dignity and refined 
taste, is able so completely to satisty its 
requirements from our ministerial ranks. 





Dedicating Churches 


Tis certainly an indication of substan- 
tial progress in our New England field, 
that our denomination here is dedicating 
an unusual number of new, thoroughly 
modern and elegant church edifices. Never 
has the pressure for space been so great 
upon the columns of the HERALD, in order 
to present proper reports of the dedication 
or reopening of churches. We enjoy hav- 
ing our space thus used, and desire to re- 
assure our regular constituency that our 
columns are ever open for mention of the 
erection, remodeling and improvement of 
church edifices; and we are gratetul to the 
ministers and laymen who keep us in- 
formed of all such enterprises. 

The dedication at Brockton is noteworthy 
in many respects. There a generous people 
have erected a $90,000 church and tully pro- 
vided for its payment, with a surplus of 
$500 in the treasury. Bishop McCabe, who 
dedicated it, said to the people: “I have 
dedicated tnany churches. But I have 
never seen a church that was so near like a 
palace of Zion as this one.’”’ And to our 
Boston Preachers’ Meeting he said: “I 
have not dedicated such a church, inall my 
ministry, for completeness ot plan for the 
accommodation of all branches of Christian 
work.” }‘or this reason, and as an object 
lesson to other secieties about to build, we 
have givena full and explicit description 
of the new edifice. 

The remodeling and rededication ot Trin- 
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ity Church, Norwich, Conn., the report ot 
which appears elsewhere, is also a note- 
worthy achievement. Practically a new 
church has been made, with all needed 
modern equipments and advantages. The 
expense was $30,000, and here also the fu!) 
amount is provided for. The description of 
what has been done in this edifice is not 
only interesting, but helptully suggestive 
to those who contemplate something sim- 
ilar in the line of improvement in our older 
churches. 

But to many the dedication of the Upham 
Memorial Church at Forest Hills, which oc- 
curred on Sunday, will have a particularly 
tender interest. This church is a perpetual 
memorial to the late Rev. Frederick 
Norman Upham, one of the younger and 
best beloved ministers of the New England 
Conference. Many have a special interest 
in the church because they ‘“ loved him 
so.” It was fitting that his tather, Prof. 
S. F. Upham, D. D., should preach the ded- 
icatory sermon. Always an ableand inspir- 
ing preacher, on this occasion he was espe- 
cially tender, impressive and convincing. 
It is not often thata father so soon sees 
such an enduring and worthy monument 
erected to a son. 





Yale’s Highest Tide 


HE Bicentennial of Yale — ot which, 
through the services of one ot its able 
and admiring graduates we present an un- 
usually fine report elsewhere — marks a 
distinct epoch in the educational history of 
this country. Such an eminent assemblage 
of men distinguished in the field not only 
of academic training and achievements, 
but in the broader world of literature, 
science and statecraft, has never been seen 
in this land. It was a week ot happy and 
inspiring fellowship, of glad reminiscence, 
ot noble thought, of quickened impulse 
and higher hope. The stimulating influ- 
ence of this now memorable week in New 
Haven will penetrate and uplitt the ideals 
ot the entire educational realm of this 
country. While Yale receives an unspeak- 
able blessing, as she well deserves, in the 
celebration ot her anniversary, she gladly 
shares it with all other educational institu- 
tions. 

The highest tide of entbusiasm was 
reached when President Hadley presented 
the degree of LL. D. to President Roosevelt. 
When the long list of honorary degrees 
had been bestowed President Hadley ad- 
vanced a step or two, and, with great im- 
pressiveness, said: ‘: There yet remains 
one name.” In an instant the great au- 
dience jumped to their teet. The President 
ot the United States was about to be named. 
The crowd went wild. The nation’s Exec- 
utive arose, and the theatre rang with 
cheers. The air was filled with waving 
handkerchiefs and programs. It was a 
splendid tribute to the love telt for the new 
President. Remarking that Yale had cho- 
sen for the degree this candidate before he 
became President, he announced that all 
Yale men were now doubly honored by 
greeting the man and the President as a 
son of Yale. Formally addressing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Hadley spoke as 
follows: ‘Theodore Roosevelt, while you 
were yet a private citizen we oftered you 
most worthily the degree ot LL. D. Since, 
in His providence, it has pleased God to 
give Theodore Roosevelt another title, we 
give him on that account a double portion 
ot welcome. He is a Harvard man by nur- 
ture, but we are proud to think that in his 
democratic spirit, his broad, national sym- 
pathies, and above all his clearness and 
purity and truth, he will be glad to be an 
adopted son of Yale.” The country’s Pres- 
ident advanced, bowed profoundly, and 
tried to speak. Again the theatre went 
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nad, and it was fully a minute before he 
was allowed to proceed. Hesaid: ‘ Pres- 
ident Hadley —I have never yet worked at 
a task worth doing that I did not find my- 
selt working shoulder to shoulder with 
<omeson of Yale. I have never yet been 
in a struggle tor righteousness and decency 
that there were not men of Yale to aid me 
and give me strength and courage. As we 
walked hither this morning we passed by 
a gateway which was raised to the memory 
of a young Yale lad who was hurt to death 
beside me as he and a great many others 
like us marched against the gun-fire trom 
the heights, and with those memories quick 
in my mind I thank you from my heart for 
the honor you have done me, and I thank 
you doubly, tor you planned to do me that 
honor while 1 was yet a private citizen.”’ 

it was a noteworthy compliment to Pres- 
ident Bradford P. Raymond, ot Wesleyan 
University, that he was one ot only seven 
who received the degree of D.D. 

Boston University was represented at the 
Bicentennial by President W. F. Warren 
and Dr. H. C. Sheldon, the latter an alum- 
nus ot Yale. 





Songs of Degrees 


HE ambition to purchase to oneself a 
good degree, by merit, not by money, 

has, since the days in which Paul wrote to 
‘Timothy something to that effect, been gen- 
erally esteemed a laudable ambition. At 
any rate, the colleges proceed upon that 
principle, institutions which annually, and 
especially at such historic points as the 
turnings of the centuries, sing their songs 
ot degrees when the scientific or literary 
celebrities of the day receive praise of men. 
These degrees are roughly divisible into 
two classes — those conferred *‘ in course,” 
after examination, and those that are 
“honorary,” bestowed for distinction in 
some line or other. At the best these hu- 
man appreciations are but approximate. 


The conterring of degrees at one of our uni-. 


versities generally develops a good many 
surprises both positive and negative, 
namely, inarticulate wonderings on the 
one hand as to how it ever came about that 
some men receive degrees, and on the other 
hand as to why others do not. The list of 
degrees conferred at the recent Yale Bi- 
centennial makes interesting reading, and 
will repay study. Some sixty-two degrees 
were bestowed on the occasion, of which 
seven were Doctors ot Divinity, eight Doc- 
tors of Literature, and torty-seven LL. D.’s. 
A superficial comment would be to the et- 
tect that a college that was founded by 
Puritan clergymen acted rather parsimo- 
niously in conterring on ministers only 
seven D. D.’s — scarcely one-eighth of all 
the degrees conferred. A closer lock, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that some of those 
honored by the LL. D. were ministers (who 
had already received D. D.’s elsewhere), 
and moreover that the nowadays quite 
elastic if not much abused title of LL. D. is 
employed, like charity, to cover a multitude 
of singularities ; so that, considering that 
the ministry is only one of several profes- 
sions properly honored with degrees, the 
clergy, with that magnanimity of view 
which generally characterizes them, will 
not envy their brethren of science, letters, 
and the arts their share in the anniversary 
honors. 

The LL. D. list, when analyzed, divides 
into four rough divisions — physica! sci- 
ence (including medicine), education, civic 
distinction (including law), and literature, 
A iew men received the LL. D. under the 
latter head who might more properly have 
been styled Doctors of Literature. A num- 
ber ot others who came in tor LL. D. 
achieved the distinction only by 4 Very 
wide stretch of that title, which should be 
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reserved for great jurists or statesmen or 
public administrators — men who have 
some grasp of affairs in a large, firm way. 
What is needed is a new degree of Doctor 
ot Science, and perhaps one of Doctor of 
Civies, to relieve the strain on the LL. D. 
It is absurd not to conter the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor ot Science upon men who 
have attained large distinction as scientists, 
yet have tor good reasons not tound it prac- 
ticable to fulfill the technicality ot residence 
in a college town tor a year in order to earn 
it in course. 

** But what is a degree, with its attendant 
millinery of gown and hood?” some one 
may ask. It should always be a sign of 
some good work well done somewhere. 
That is, perhaps, the general rule, but we 
regret to note that itis often so unworthily 
bestowed as to humiliate both the institu- 
tion and the recipient. 





THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM* 


No more important question is being dis- 
cussed in the theological world than the ques- 
tion of the Pentateuch. This work of Prof. 
Mitchell is an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject, and a great 
aid in securing sure foothold to all those who 
are capable of intelligently studying the matter. 
The Pentateuch itself is silent respecting its 
authorship. All that the internal evidence of 
Genesis, Exodus and Numbers requires one to 
believe is that four or five chaptérs of Exodus 
and Numbers reproduce, with more or less 
accuracy, documents from the hand of Moses. 
All that Deuteronomy affirms is that the author 
incorporated into his work documents which 
he believed to be of Mosaic origin. The his- 
torical books which were written before the 
Exile furnish no support for the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, while the New Testa- 
ment and the later books of the Old attribute it 
to him. The later Jews were very jealous of the 
Mosaic authorship; and as the early disciples 
were Jews, as such they shared to a greater or 
less extent the traditional opinions of their 
countrymen. When the Gospel spread among 
the Gentiles they received with it the Old 
Testament and the traditions then current of 
its origin. Thus the Jewish doctrine of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch became 
the current doctrine of the Christian Church. 
It may be said, then, that the traditions of the 
Jewish and the Christian Church attribute the 
Pentateuch to Moses. 


The question is then raised as to the value of 


these authorities. The author insists, ard very 
rightly, that impiety aud irreverence are not to 
be charged against one who seeks to go to the 
bottom of this subject, and launches at once 
into the discussion with the quertion: Can the 
Pentateuch have been written by Moses? He 
answers the question negatively, by affirming 
that the Pentateuch is not the product of a 
Single author; and that the differences in 
vocabulary, style, standpoint, ete., of different 
parts, the duplicated accounts, the incongruities 
in chronology, can only be explained on the 
theory of diversity of authorship. He then 
takes up the various hypotheses, explains them, 
and gives his allegiance to the Documentary 
Hypothesis, which is the prevalent theory. 
This theory makes the Pentateuch a compila- 
tion of four documents: (1) The Priestly docu- 
ment, known as P, so-called because it was 
evident'y written from asacerdotal standpoint ; 
it forms the framework of the whole, including 
about one-fifth of Genesis, nearly half of Exodus, 
allof Leviticus, three-fourths of Numbers, and 
a few verses of Deuteronomy. (2) The Jabhvistic 
document, known as J, named thus because it 
generally calls God Jahveh ; thisdncludes half of 
Genesis, one-sixth of Exodus, one-fifteenth of 
Numbers, and a few verses in Deuteronomy. (3) 
The Eloistic document, K, thus designated be- 
cause its author calls God Zlohim; to it belongs 
more than one-fourth of Genesis and Exodus, 
about one-ninth of Numbers, and, like the 
Others, afew verses in Deuteronomy. (4) The 
Deuteronomic document, or VD, found ineor- 
porated in Deuteronomy. 





*Tuk WoRLD BEFORE ABRAHAM. With an Intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch. By H. G. Mitchell, D. D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New York. 
Price, $1.75 net. 
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Then follows a very important and lucid 
discussion of the age of the documents. The 
inguiry is begun with D. At its latest D is 
as early as Josiab’s reform. It is noted that 
while the genuine prophecies of Amos, Hosea, 
lsaiah and Micah betray no marks of its influ- 
ence, the reverse can be said of Jeremiah and 
the later writers. The phrase, “ beyond the 
Jordan,” implies that the book, or that part of 
it, at least, in which it occurs, was written not 
in Moab, but in Canaan. The law concerning the 
king, which is undoubtedly Deuteronomic, was 
unknown to Samuel and to the author, or 
authors, of 1 Sam. 8, f., bence it must have 
been later than the account of Saul’s election to 
the kingship, which could not have been written 
before 930 B. C. Furthermore, before the time of 
Amos the prophet was aot called a preacher,but 
a seer, while in D he is called a preacher. Sum- 
ming up, the author declares that the internal 
evidence points to the conclusion that D had its 
origin in the seventh century B, C. — some time 
before 621 B.C. 

J is the earliest of the documents, but is very 
much later than Moses, From its statement 
with reference to the kings of Edom (Gen. 36:31) 
it is evident it could not have been written 
before the reign of David, because David was 
the first king of Israel to rule over Edom. J and 
E expressly probibit the use of symbols, but the 
teraphim and ephod — an image, not a garment 
— were used by David in his approaches to God 
unrebuked. J is placed in the middle of the 
ninth century B.C. E follows soon afterwards. 
By its reference to the “ Book of the Wars of 
Jahveh” (Num. 21: 14), it could not have been 
written before the conquest of Canaan, since 
the implication is that the conquest was a long 
time before accomplished. It is placed at the 
beginning of the eighth century B. C. 

The date of P isin dispute among critical 
scholars, one party holding that it is one of the 
oldest, the other maintaining that it is the latest 
of tbe sources from which the Pentateuch was 
compiled. Dr. Mitchell takes the latter view, 
and aflirms that the majority of critical scholars 
regard P as the product of Exilic and post-Exilic 
times. Amos and Isaiah disparage feasts and 
offerings as they would not have done had P 
been knowntothem. Haggaiand the authors 
of Zechariah 1-8 and Malachi seem to ignore it, 
which indicates that it was unknown in Pales- 
tine before the middle of the fifth century B. C. 
It is to be noted that these statements do not 
indicate the date of the materials of which the 
documents are composed. These materials, in 
the case of J and E, were probably to some ex- 
tent derived from oral tradition ; but there is 
good evidence that the authors of these docu- 
ments, as well as those of D and P, bad written 
sources at their disposal. 

The author evidently sincerely believes in the 
value of this view, as his closing remark indi- 
cates: * Moreover, those whose eyes are open to 
‘ behold wondrous things’ out of the Scriptures, 
say of the process now revealed, as devoutly as 
ever they did of the one by which they formerly 
believed the Pentateuch to have been produced, 


‘ This is from Yahweh, 
And it is marvelous in our eyes.’ ”’ 

In the translation of Genesis 1-11 the sources 
are indicated by difference of type. The ver- 
sions — Greek, Syriac, Vulgate, Samaritan, 
Aramaic — are freely used in supplying omis- 
sions to the Massoretic text, with the result 
that a fluent and remarkably interesting trans- 
lation is secured. The general plan is similar 
to that followed by the author in his “ Isaiah” 
and ** Amos,” which have ;roved so acceptable 
to Bible students. The attempt to prepare a 
commentary on Genesis, “ written in the light 
of the results of the most recent researches into 
its age and structure,” has been abundantly 
justified by the result ; and the effort of the au- 
thor to settle the Pentateuchal question for 
himself as well as for the student basin no sense 
miscarried. ‘The World Before Abrabam”’ 
should be critically read by clergymen and 
Bible students, for whatever may be their indl- 
vidual vpinion, they ought to know what is the 
latest view of modern scholarship on this un- 
settled problem, and this and much more Dr. 
Mitchell's book supplies. One does not need to 
accept all the positions held by the writer — as 
we do not — in order to receive substantial help 
from reading this volume. If carefully read, it 
will prevent any man in the church from mak- 
ing further revelations of crass ignorance con- 
cerning the whole Pentateuchal question, 
which would be an immense relief to the de- 
nomination. 
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YALE BICENTENNIAL 
“ ALUMNUS.” 


N the year 1718, at the opening of the 

first college erected in New Haven, 

the plain-garbed congregation united in 

singing the first four verses of Psalm 65, 

according to the quaint version popular in 
those days, declaring, — 


**Thy praise alone, O Lord, doth reign in 
Sion, Thine own hill ; 

Their vows to Thee they do maintain, 
and evermore tulfill.”’ 


Oct. 20, 1901, a brilliant and distinguished 
assembly, representative of the best brains 
and finest culture of America, and of 
Europe too, convened on the same cam- 
pus, in the noble Battell Chapel, lifted up 
their voices in melody to God, and sang, 
to the same old ‘“ York” tune, the iden- 
tical words of this Psalm. Between these 
two celebratious have gone two hundred 
years of history, of epoch-making history, 
and still, on the old campus at New 
Haven, it may be said of men both godly 
and learned, most of them young indeed 
for the professional office, that ‘ their 
vows’’ to God they ‘‘do maintain, and 
evermore fulfill.’’ Yale is religious, and 
remaius still a bulwark of the faith. If 
proof had heretofore been lacking, the 
services of Sunday, Oct. 20— which were 
great for impression, great for inspiration 
—would have settled that fact. The 
famous old Yale motto, Lua et Veritas 
(Light and Truth), has not yet been be- 
lied. 

The Yale Bicentennial has been a time 
of great things. There are great men 
here —men who preside over universities 
almost as old as Yale, men who represent 
universities beyond the seas far older, 
men who make political policies, write 
epoch-making books in science and 
philosophy, capture large audiences with 
the magic of their eloquence, or hold most 
of the stock in colossal corporations. To 
catalogue these celebrities would require 
columns of this paper. There are so 
many of them nobody knows exactly 
who they all are, but they are great — 
that they know themselves. Great they 
are as they proceed in stately procession 
—either in gowned grandeur or in plain, 
unhooded simplicity—to the various 
functions. One looks with awe upon 
such august dignitaries ; but in off mo- 
ments, in corners of the college yard, you 
ean hear them calling one another 
‘Tom ’’ and “ Billy ” and “ Jack ” and 
other names known to the college slang of 
years ago — how many years no one cares 
to count up. They are all ‘old boys,’’ 
who know more now than they did when 
in college, but in whose hearts the winter 
of discontent shall never come. 

It was eminently fitting that Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Twichell, of Hartford, senior 
member of the corporation, should preach 
the anniversary sermon in Battell Chapel. 
All Yale men know and love ‘ Joe” 
Twichell, the gallant chaplain of the 
Civil War, the stalwart Christian, the 
whole-souled college man. His sermon 
on ‘‘ Academic Memories’’ was neither 
profound nor brilliant — it was something 
better, an utterance from the heart to the 
heart. The man behind the sermon 
preached. It had the power of appeal 
which comes vf downright conviction as 
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to the worth of spiritual forces in an 
academic system. 

Professor George P. Fisher had prepared 
a monumental paper on Yale in its rela- 
tion tv theology and missions, of which 
only a few extracts could be read in the 
time allotted Sunday afternoon for the 
consideration of those great related sub- 
jects. Much was said by him of Jona- 
than Edwards, who was described in a 
more lovely aspect than that in which he 
has hitherto appeared to many. Edwards 
may have preached hell torments, but he 
was a man of sweet disposition, to whom 
all nature was full of God. Professor 
Fisher claimed him for Yale, for better or 
worse. 

Dwight Hall was the scene Sabbath 
evening of one of the most impressive 
meetings of the whole series, because a 
gathering symptomatic of the present 
religious state of the college. The assem- 
bling of some four or five hundred bright, 
alert young men in the auditorium of the 
College Y. M. C. A., listening intently to 
the stirring words of such inspiring lead- 
ers as President Cyrus Northrop of the 
University of Minnesota, and Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall of Union Seminary, and to 
the scholarly, philosophical Schurman of 
Cornell, argued forcibly for the present- 
day power of religion at Yale. With a 
passionate intensity Dr. Hall pleaded with 
the young men before him to recognize 
that spiritual religion is a normal part of 
the outfit of every young man. President 
Northrop demanded of his hearers that 
they believe no more than they can live, 
but live their religion out into every detail 
of daily experience. President Schurman, 
in his cautious, analytic way, spoke some 
sure, true words for faith in the eternal 
verities as against flippant skepticism, de- 
claring that a civilization would be incon- 
ceivable without religion, and affirming 
that science has not yet driven, nor ever 
can drive, religion from the field of 
thought and of life. 

Yale has always been strong on law, 
and Yale’s contributions to the sci- 
ence and practice of jurisprudence were 
well portrayed by that popular alumnus, 
Thomas Thacher, of the New York Bar, 
familiarly known as ‘‘ Tommie Thacher,”’ 
who addressed a good-sized audience 
Monday morning in the Battell Chapel 
on the glories won for Yale by her sons 
who have obtained distinction at the bar, 
the vench, and in the law schools of the 
country. A similar service of descriptive 
eulogy was performed for the science of 
medicine by Dr. William H. Welch, of 
Johns Hopkins, 

The great meeting of the day, however, 
was that devoted to the welcoming of the 
guests and delegates in Battell Chapel, in 
the afternoon. The tone of President Had- 
ley’s address of welcome was most cordial, 
and the responses thereto were appropriate 
and hearty. 

In the evening the city was given up to 
illuminations, and graduates and under- 
graduates mingled in a general jubilee of 
lights and sights, songs and throngs. The 
boys had their turn at the great torch- 
light parade. Some of them were Pequot 
Indians, and some were the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, and others were Continentals, or 
Rough Riders, or half-a-dozen other things 
in American history, including Harvard 
men and Princeton tigers, while most of 
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them were plain alumni; but all had aq 
good time, danced and sang and burned 
green and red lights through the streets, 
and did all manner of things that would 
have brought Cotton Mather from his 
grave if anybody had thought to tell him 
of it. But it was all pure fun. The theo- 
logues were there gowned in red, carrying 
an ecclesiastical transparency lettered, 
‘Ye Olde Saybrook Church,’’ in whose 
belfry a bell tinkled as they marched, 
and another transparency representing 
Jonathan Edwards preaching to the 
Stockbridge Indians. The forestry stu- 
dents were there, in ridiculous green cos- 
tumes, equipped with bows and quivers, 
and various elves or sprites or nonde- 
scripts were in line too, The militia were 
out in fine shape, and everybody was in 
the best of humor, happy to join in cele- 
brating the great success which Fli has 
made out of his ‘‘education-shop,’’ set 
up some time ago on the New Haven 
Green. It was a good show of its kind, 
and it helped to relieve the tension of the 
soberer and more exacting academic gath- 
erings. 

President Northrop, of Minnesota, and 
Daniel C. Gilman, ex-president of Johns 
Hopkins, were the big guns of Tuesday. 
Dr. Gilman described the relation of Yale 
to letters and science very fully, with 
plenty of biography thrown in by way of 
illustration. President Northrop’s ad- 
dress was generally considered to be the 
notable speech of the whole celebration. 
Simplicity has characterized the speech- 
making throughout. There has been lit- 
tle of the oratorical. The speakers, great 
it each could speak on his own specialty, 
have not found it practicable to say very 
great things on those general themes sup- 
posed to be formally proper on such an 
occasion. With a few exceptions, the 
remarks have been addressed more to the 
heart and the sentimental part of each 
graduate than to the intellect. It is not 
easy to say, in any very imposing, gran- 
diloquent way, ‘‘I am glad to be in the 
old home!’’ Memories sad and sweet 
have restrained eloquence while they 
have sweetened expression. 

President Northrop’s address was not- 
able for sustained eloquence and many 
good ‘‘ hits.’”” His subject was as difficult 
as it was inspiring —the relation of Yale 
to the development of the country. He 
dwelt on the solidity and general conserv- 
atism (though not in any hide-bound 
sense) of the typical Yale man, pointing 
out that the manliness, force and inde- 
pendence which particularly character- 
izes the Yale student have been reproduced 
throughout the country by the permeat- 
ing influence of Yale training, quoting 
the remark that “ a boat-race is never 
lost by Yale till the race is ended,’’ which 
he interpreted as implying a resolute de- 
termination on the part of Yale men to 
do their best everywhere in life. 

The. performance of ‘‘ Hora Novissima ”’ 
by the Gounod Society Tuesday afternoon 
was very fine. Sentiment and song were 
wedded and made one for moral impres- 
sion as well as esthetic enjoyment. In- 
deed, the commemorative anniversary has 
been to a considerable part a musical fes- 
tiva!, where religious or semi-religious 
hymns or chorals have been at least as 
frequent as college songs. Meanwhile the 
crowds on the Yale field were enjoying 
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the view of the football contest between a 
picked team of graduate ex-captains and 
the present college team. A lively con- 
test it was ! The “‘ old grads ’’ were by no 
meaus as stiffand slow as might have 
been expected, and pushed and pulled 
their undergraduate antagonists around 
in great style. 

\nd when the evening of Tuesday ar- 
rived the campus became an arena where 
uproarious merriment, blending lights and 
surging crowds characterized the jolliest 
event of the anniversary — the rendering 
of dramatic performances _ illustrating 
quaint seenes in the early history of Yale, 
and customs and scenes which will ever 
remain dear to the graduate heart. Jolly 
choruses and class cries enlivened the pro- 
ceedings, While great iron torches set up 
here and there belched forth heavy fumes 
from the pitchy materials with which 
they were fed. 

Amid the sheen of a glorious Indian 
Summer day, which brought out finely 
the hues of the ‘‘ pumpkin ”’ lanterns 
with which the exterior of college row 
was decorated, the immediate escort of 
the President of the United States con- 
voyed their precious charge safely within 
the gates of the University. The local 
National Guard turned out in full force. 
One detachment was marched some miles 
down the railroad track, where the Presi- 
dential train stopped. Thereupon two or 
three guards were put aboard on each 
platform, The mingling of the military 
and academic forces during the day was 
one of the curious and striking features of 
the occasion. j 

After a brief rest in Dwight Hall, the 
two presidents, one of Yale and the other 
of all the United States, led an imposing 
procession of notables, most of them 
gowned and hooded with impressive par- 
ticularity, out into Elm Street, down Elm 
to the Green, and past the former 
“North” and the ‘‘Centre’’ churches, 
up through the Phelps gateway to the 
campus again, and thence out across 
Chapel Street to the Hyperion Theatre. In 
their train followed a vast throng of grad- 
uates, in descending scale according to 
class years. The military kept a broad 
lane open for the long procession, the Gov- 
ernor’s Footguards with their scarlet and 
white uniforms and high black grenadier 
hats lending added dignity to the occa- 
sion. The march was made to inspiring 
strains of music furnished by a military 
band. The jam in the Hyperion was 
great indeed. Happier in some respects 
were they who were out than those who 
were in. The theatre, which seats about 
two thousand, was not large enough for 

an academic occasion which comes only 
once in two hundred years. Five hundred 
seats only could be reserved for ladies, for 
which there were presented seven thou- 
sand applications. It was a case where 
few comparatively were chosen. 

Some seventy dignitaries occupied seats 
upon the platform. President Roosevelt 
looked thoroughly dignified as he sat, 
gowned in plain black, beside President 
Hadley. Admiral Sampson, Archbishop 
[reland, Bishop Potter, Col. Bingham, 
U. 8. A., Bishop Knut Henning Gezelius 
von Scheele, special representative of the 
King of Sweden (the man who immedi- 
ately on arrival fired off a four-minute 
speech in Latin at the Yale authorities), 
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Marquis Hiroboumi Ito of Japan, and 
other representative celebrities, were on 
the stage near by. An ode by the poet 
Stedman was read, and an oration was 
delivered by Justice Brewer on “ Yale’s 
Relation to Public Service,’’ a theme with 
regard to which no man could speak better 
than he. Justice Brewer might have 
been content simply to point to a shining 
example of such academic devotion to 
civic interests in the person of the Harvard 
graduate, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
sitting near him, but instead he developed 
the duties in question in a more detailed 
manner. One of the best things he said 
was when he referred to Yale as a place 
where men are taught ‘“ to recognize a 
Washington, whether his name is George 
or Booker.’’ President Rooseveit received 
his LL. D. with simple gratitude, as any 
man less famous might have done, paying 
tribute to the willingness of Yale men 
(according to his experience) to stand with 
him in all efforts to do the right thing in 
public life, and expressing his thanks 
twice over since Yale had planned to do 
him that honor while he was yet a private 
citizen. 

A reception by President and Mrs, Had- 
ley closed the day’s exercises, rounding 
off the series of anniversary celebrations 
in very pleasant fashion. The signifi- 
cance of this commemoration at Yale is 
not yet felt in full, but will come to con- 
sciousness and recognition more and 
more as time goes by, and as all who par- 
ticipated, in the quietness of their own re- 
flective hours, dwell on the meaning of 
the Yale history and the Yale hopes and 
opportunities. The hardy young plant 
set out by the Puritan fathers has had a 
steady and satisfactory growth, and it 
remains for true and loyal sons of Yale of 
this generation to see to it that the trust 
committed to them be handed on unim- 
paired to future generations, that thus 
with the blessing of Providence may be 
fulfilled the confident prophecy of the 
collegiate fathers who chose as their 
motto the words: Qui transtulit sustinet 
— He who transplanted will sustain. 


Pen Pictures 


— Arthur Hadley —nervous, quick, gra- 
cious, keen, alert, lacking great avoirdu- 
pois, but big in brains, a product of the 
“famous ” class of ’76, and a member of 
every class since, an apostle of new Yale, 
an optimist to the core, not ostentatiously 
religious, but quietly tenacious of the 
verities of faith—a man for these new 
times, the pride of young Yale. 


— Cyrus Northrop — jovial, genial, pun- 
gent, irresistibly droll, a kind of academic 
Puddetoot, aggressive, belligerent for the 
right, a man who mightily resists the devil, 
but cannot resist a yoke, a magnetiv lead- 
er of young men, just the man to be where 
he is in the live Northwest. 

—Schurman ot Cornell — dignified, self- 
possessed, sagacious, pervaded with the 
scientific spirit, but with an outlook to- 
ward faith, an interesting speaker,a man 
ot thought and substance, who cannot be 
tooled by the philosophies, but will be 
philosophical if he is to be religious, not 
emphasizing the shibboleths ot evangeli- 
cism, but compelled to respect its spiritual 
power and social results. On the wholea 
constructive man, knocking down some 
scaffoldings, but laying, slowly and stead- 
ily, some solid tiers of moral masonry. 

— Patton of Princeton — tall, slim, sage- 
looking, with a face keen as a knitfe- blade, 
a metaphysician of the subtlest, a man 
who says things that others must read 
(even if sometimes they read disapprov- 
ingly), an incarnation of Presbyterianism, 
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the pride of Old Nassau, the * Francis 
Landie,”’ dear to the heart of all * Tigers.’’ 


— Governor Maclean, of Connecticut, in 
his response to President Hadley’s address 
ot welcome, made a very tavorable im pres- 
sion on the audience. He is a youngish, 
clean-shaven, handsome man in his ap- 
pearance and manner, somewhat suggest- 
ing the late Governor Wolcott of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Yalensia 


This gown business isastudy. We ex- 
pect that the next optional added to the 
curriculum of our colleges will be a course 
in hoodology. Cap, hood and gown are im- 
portations, of course, and the pageant at 
New Haven quite suggested the brillian‘ 
scenes to which Oxtord and Cambridge are 
accustomed. These scholastic robings do 
add a certain dignity and interest to the oc- 
casion, and set lots of people figuring on 
the significance of this or that combination 
of colors. In general the lining of a hood 
exhibits the color of the institution conter- 
ring the degree, and the edging the depart- 
ment of study in which the degree is earned. 
Thus white stands tor arts, purple ior law, 
green for medicine, and dark blue tor phi- 
losophy. The silk gowns of the doctors of 
philosophy or science are imposing, and 
those of the doctors of law are simply stun- 
ning. One rubs his eyes and wonders 
whether or not he be alive and awake in 
democratic America when he sees a proces- 
sion of these variegated dignitaries go by, 
and perhaps he is irreverently inclined to 
recall the story of the “ hayseed ” who, on 
a visit to the city, saw a “dude” tor the 
first time and exclaimed: ‘My, what 
things a man sees when he hasn’t got his 
gun handy!” He thust protect the dude 
trom the hayseed, even if he be an academ- 
ic dude. But under those flat * mwortar- 
boards” are stowed away a number ot as- 
sorted lots of very choice brains. 

¥* * 

Music has mixed with the public services 
ot Yale’s anniversary, both in the way of 
hymnology and doxology,and also in the 
form of ambitious pieces such as * Hora 
Novissima,’”’ chorally performed by the 
Gounod Society of New Haven, and the 
Greek Festival Hymn, composed by Prof. 
T. D. Goodell, and set to music by Horatio 
Parker. Such hymns as Timothy Dwight’s 
“Llove Thy kingdom, Lord!” and Leonard 
Bacon’s hymn, * O God, beneath Thy guid- 
ing hand, our exiled fathers crossed the 
sea,” have stirred the hearts of great audi- 
ences. College songs, familiar and dear, 
have waked the echoes — such as Dr. Henry 
S. Durand’s “ Bright College Years,” whose 
concluding words, ‘*‘ For God, tor country, 
and for Yale!’’ have become a watchword 
ot Yale men the world over. 

* . 


The weather during the Yale Bicenten- 
nial was superb. Over the water they 
would call it ‘* King’s weather ” — here we 
call it ‘‘ President’s weather.” From “ start 
to finish,’? as the athletes say, the skies 
have been bright (on Wednesday tairly 
radiant), and the air either healthily crisp 
or delightfully balmy. We like to think 
that there has been a spiritual augury in 
these fair skies, and cherish a hope that 
they have been intended to be symbolic of 
the continued favor of Divine Providence 
resting upon ‘* dear old Yale.” The ideal 
ot Yale is all-around culture, including 
that of the religious nature. As President 
Hadley expresses it, her purpose is tu make 
“Christian gentlemen.” So long as she is 


taithiul to that purpose, the smiles ot Proy- 
idence will rest upon her. Her opportu- 
nity comes in the way of working turther 
along the lines of historic pointing and 
providential direction. Thus she will 
surely have, in President Eliot’s phrase, an 
‘* upward career.” 
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OUR CHICAGO LETTER 
“ QUAERO.” 


T is the day after Conference. Who 
] ean tell of a great battle —forensic or 
military — when the smoke ot conflict has 
scarcely cleared away? Proximity warps 
judgment. Perspective determines halo. 
But ours was nota battle. The sixty-sec- 
ond session of Rock River Conterenve be- 
gan auspiciously and closed pacifically. 
The are of the days of its duration extend- 
ed trom October 9 to October 16. The place 
of its meeting was Evanston, the classic 
suburb of Chicago. Perbaps it was the 
groves and the porches of Northwestern 
scholasticism that charmed and wooed to 
splendid idealism of conduct the members 
ot this great Conference! It does not 
matter. Fact transcends explanation. It 
may be that the spirits otf Kidder and Ray- 
mond, Ninde and Bannister, Ridgeway 
and Hemenway filled the old First Church 
with the calm and peace, the dignity and 
majesty, of Christian love. However itis, 
the doxology that glorified God and the 
benediction that enriched man, were the 
finale of a Conference that will be long 
remembered for its unusual spirit of Chris- 
tian charity. 


Bishop McCabe 


Who does not know him? Someof us 
have questioned the wisdom of his election 
to the episcopacy. He had many gifts and 
peculiar graces, but he was not bishop- 
timber, we have said. We take it all 
back! No Bishop ever sat in Rock River 
Conterence who presided more admirably 
and more impartially. He hastened slow- 
ly, but the Conference business progressed 
rapidly. Who will forget the song and the 
prayer when the names of Dr. Spencer and 
Dr. Fawcett were called? Who will tor- 
get the ordination addresses? We have 
tired here of the pertunctory, must-be- 
spoken advice of some of our episcopal 
administrators. There is no inspiration in 
their hackneyed declaration that “ the hap- 
piest years of their ministry were when 
they were receiving $200 or $300 annual 
salary.’’ And then, some of them ar3 so 
human! Magnificent men they are, per- 
haps, but splendid egotists, nevertheless. 
Forgive me! Who am I to question the 
extraordinary humility of our Bishops? 
Anyway,a man’s a man, and God alone 
can make a man. Com again, Bishop 
McCabe, if you will bring to us your song 
and prayer, your sense and love, your in- 
spiration and manhood! You have the 
golden key that will turn the rusty bolts 
and open the doors of our hearts. May 
you take to others somewhat ot the ala- 
baster box of spikenard you broke for us! 


Presiding Elders 


There are seven of them in Rock River 
Conference. Dr. Vanhorne was succeeded 
on the Freeport District by Rev. L. C. Bur- 
ling, ot Embury Church, Freeport. Rev. 
Samuel Earngey, of Wilmette, tollows Dr. 
F. A. Hardin on the Rockford District. 
Dr. Hardin will represent the Conference 
Claimant Society. Rev. Grover C. Clark 
was succeeded by Rev. A. T. Horn, of 
De Kalb, on the Dixon District. Dr. Fred 
H. Sheets, of Grace Church, takes the place 
ot Dr. J. M. Caldwell on the Chicago West- 
ern District. Dr. Vanhorne relinquishes his 
district to go South with his wite, who is in 
ill health. Dr. Vanhorne will never bea 
Conference claimant. His stone quarries 
are too productive. Dr. Hardin has used 
all the years the General Conference would 
give him on the Rockford District. The 
superannuate preachers can congratulate 
themselves that his term of office as pre- 
siding elder was limited. Many a preacher 
will be gladdened by the golden streams 
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Dr. Hardin will coax out of the fountain 
pockets of our rich laymen. Rev. Grover 
Clark undoubtedly did his best during the 
six years ot his administration of the 
Dixon District. He takes to the La Grange 
Church the tund ot spirituality and liber- 
ality, dignity and wisdom, he has accumu- 
iated during these years. His district pre- 
sented to him a book bound in red covers, 
suggesting that he should not leave it wn- 
read. There were bookmarks between the 
leaves that seemed to bear the stamp of 
the Government mint. Dr. J. M. Caldwell 
retires to the Union Avenue Church. The 
clouds have been very dense about Dr. 
Caldwell for some time. The Caldwell- 
Curts matter has not been forgotten. Dr. 
Fred H. Sheets, who succeeds him, is the 
youngest of the six presiding elders. 
There are those who say that he will take 
some energy and inspiration into the office 
so many ot this Conterence would abolish. 


Preachers 


There are 46 charges on the Chicago Dis- 
trict. There were 14 pastoral changes on 
this district. There are 16 one-year men, 16 
two-year men,7 three-year men, | five-year 
man, and 1 six-year man. The six-year 
man is a deat mute. ‘ 

There are 52 charges on the Chicago 
Northern District. There were 19 pastoral 
changes. There are 21 one-year men, 7 two- 
year men, 7 three-year men, 4 four-year 
men, 2 five-year men, 1 six-year man, and 2 
seven-year men. 

There are 56 charges on the Chicago Wes- 
tern District. There were 25 pastoral 
changes. There are 21 one-year men, 10 
two-year men, 12 three-year men, 1 tour- 
year man, 2 five-year men, and 2 seven- 
year men. One ot the seven-year men is 
pastor of the French Mission. 

There are 45 charges on the Dixon District. 
There were 14 pastoral changes. There are 
8 one-year men, 10 two-year men, 9 three- 
year men, 2 four-year men, and 3 five-year 
men. 

There are 47 charges on the Joliet District. 
There were 18 pastoral changes. There are 
17 one-year men, 16 two-year men, 6 three- 
year men, and 4 five-year men. 

There are 37 charges on the Freeport Dis- 
trict. There were 15 pastoral changes. 
There are 11 one-year men, 6 two-year men, 
5 three-year men, 3 four-year men, and 3 
six-year men. 

There are 43 charges on the Rockford’ Dis- 
trict. There were 17 pastoral changes. 
There are 15 one-year men, 10 two-year 
men, 6 three-year men, 5 tour-year men, 1 
five-year man, and 1 seven-year man. 

The number ot charges stated includes 
the supply appointments. In some in- 
stances it is not known whether changes 
have occurred in certain supply charges. 
The figures given will not be materially 
affected, however. The summary is as fol- 
lows: In Rock River Conference, with 326 
charges, there are 109 one-year men, 75 two- 
year men, 52 three-year men, 15 four-year 
men, 13 five-year men, 5 six- year men, and 
5seven-year men. The Conference Min- 
utes for 1900 show that there were 38 three- 
year men, 22 tour-year men, 10 five-year 
men, and 6 six-year men. The three-year 
men have increased 14in number; the tour- 
year men have decreased 7 in number; the 
five-year men have increased 3 in number ; 
the six-year men have decreased one in 
number, and the seven-year men are the 
Same number as the six-year men ot 1900. 
Five.ot the seven-year pastors are in the 
city: Revs. H. V. Holt, James Rowe, and 
Frank D. Sheets, the other two being in 
charge of the Deat-mute work and the 
French Mission respectively. The sixth 
seven-year pastor is Rev. N. A. Sunderlin. 
He has always been a three-year and a five- 


year man. The Lord alone knows how long ' 
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he will remain with his charge since the 
time limit has been removed. 

Some of the changes were necessitated 
by the action of churches, Dr. W. O. Shep. 
ard has not found a comfortable pastorate 
at Emmanuel, Evanston. Rev. J. D. Leek 
has not been happy at First Church, Engle. 
wood. Theretore, Dr. Shepard leaves the 
church at Evanston after two years otf sery- 
ice and goes to Englewood, ana Dr. Leek de. 
parts trom Englewood after one year of 
work and goes to (trace. Emmanuel 
Church sought Dr. Shepard two years ago, 
and Englewood called Dr. Leek one year 
ago, and now both churches and pastors 
wish they had not been married even tor 
the short period ot their union. 

* * 


Grace Church attempted a snap jadgment 
on their pastor by asking, theNunday night 
of Conterence, for a change. The Bishop is 
reported to have said to Mr. J. B. Hobbs, a 
leading layman of this city, that he would 
not treat his servant girl as meanly as 
Grace Church had treated their pastor. ‘| 
would give my servant girl at least a 
week’s notice,” said the Bishop. Their 
pastor, Dr. Fred H. Sheets, was made pre- 
siding elder »f the Chicago Western Dis- 
trict. 

* * 

There were torty or fitty aspirants tor the 
vacant presiding elderships. Many are dis- 
appointed. Two men — Sheets and Karngey 
— were surprised when the presiding elder 
lig htning came down their rods. 

» 


Dr. Lewis Curts goes to Wheaton to the 
new $70,000 memorial church Judge Gary 
has just built. Good tor him and them! 
Rev. G. K. Flock succeeds Dr. Curts at 
Virst Church, Aurora. 

x e 

The total of disciplinary collections, as 

reported by the treasurer, was $81,000. 
* a 


The class admitted into the Conterence 
on trial this year was of high average. In 
the class was the son of Bishop Hartzell. 
He was second highest in average ot 
marks in his examination. 

* * 


Dr. McIntyre will be missed. He has 
gone to California already. Dr. Cobern 
wilt be welcomed as his successor. There 
is a large field tor work ia our great city. 
St. James will fill the executive head and 
heart ot Dr. Cobern. 

i a 

Chicago Methodism is up and down. That 
is, some churches are going up and some 
are coming down. The down-town church 
is suffering. Tne suburban church is 
growing. Is not this the law ot life? 
Cost and compensation are written every- 


where. 
a 7 


The ministers of Rock River Conterence © 


go into the new year hopefully and cour- 


ageously. They are optimists. They fling | 


to the winds doubts and tears. The world 
is growing better to us. 
a e 


Dr. P. H. Swift reported the Ecumenical 


Conference in a splendid paper, at a recent 
session of the Preachers’ Meeting. 
* * 


Dr. J. F. Berry has been very sick. Latest 
reports indicate an early and rapid recoy- 
ery. 

Mr. Wm. Deering, our prominent rich 
layman, is yet a very sick man. 


* * 


The leaves are beautiful. Fall is here 
in all the gorgeousness of changing splen- 
dor. 

“God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Oct 
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THE FAMILY 


IN OCTOBER 
EMMA A. LENTE. 


As one combats a haunting dread 
With many a merry note, 

And close conceals a cruel hurt 
Beneath a scarlet coat, — 

So the poor Year, who teels his strength 
And beauty on the wane, 

Puts on # brave and gorgeous front, 
And dares the world again. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





MRS. DELRAY’S OPPORTU- 
NITIES 


WILLARD N. JENKINS. 


¢¢ ~| WOULD gladly do anything for 

Christ,’’ said Mrs. Delray, sway- 
ing back and forth in her low rocker. ‘ I 
almost envy Wilbur Fulton and his wife 
who will soon go to Africa as mission- 
aries. There are very few opportunities 
for doing good in this little town.”’ 

“Ah!” said Miss Eunice Weston. 
“Do you attend the prayer-meetings, 
niece ?’’ 

Mrs. Delray colored slightly. 

‘*T go occasionally, but Jasper is always 
tired at night and does not care to go out, 
and of course I cannot go alone.”’ 

‘And yet you both seemed very anx- 
ious to go to the eoncert the other even- 
ing. Even the driving rain did not stop 
you,”’ said Miss Weston, dryly. 

“Well, that was different. It had 
been a long time since we had attended 
anything of the kind, and the concert 
was for a good purpose.”’ 

‘A prayer-meeting is for a good pur- 
pose, too.’’ 

“Why, yes, Aunt Eunice. But our 
prayer-meetings are dry and uninterest- 
ing; I don’t know what is the matter 
with them.,”’ 

‘‘ Are the church members doing their 
part?” 

‘‘T don’t know, I’m sure. As for me, 
the people here all know that I profess to 
be a Christian, and why should I tell 
them of it?’”’ 

“Tt helps advance the kingdom of 
Christ,’’ said Miss Weston, as she picked 
up a stitch in her knitting. 

“Y-yes. But the people in Chester- 
ville are so hard and unfeeling that it 
isn’t much use to try to do anything.”’ 

‘“* Do you visit the sick, Anna?” 

‘‘N-no, that is, not usually. I did call 
upon Mrs. Sawyer when she had that 
attack of acute rheumatism.”’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Sawyer is wealthy, I believe? ”’ 

‘Well, yes,” replied Mrs. Delray, 
reluctantly. 

At this juncture the doorbell rang, and 
a few moments later the little maid serv- 
ant ushered a lady into the room, Mrs. 
Delray rose and extended her hand. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you, Mrs. 
Clark,’’ she said, cordially. ‘‘ { hope you 
have come to make me that long-prom- 
ised visit. This is my aunt, Miss Wes- 
ton,’? 

‘“‘T can only stop a few moments,”’ said 
Mrs. Clark, when the introduction had 
been acknowledged. ‘‘My mother is 
very feeble, and I cannot leave her long; 
I am here on anerrand of merey. I pre- 
sume you have heard that a family re- 
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cently moved into 
Jones Hill?” 

‘* Yes, I heard of it.’’ 

‘The family consists of Mr. McFar- 
land, his wife, and two children. Mr. 
MeFarland is suffering from: a sprained 
ankle and cannot work, and his wife took 
a severe cold and is threatened with pneu- 
monia. I called there this morning and 
found them in destitute circumstances, and 
so sent down a few things for their imme- 
diate comfort. Deacon Brown has given 
them a load of wood, and Mrs. Morton 
has donated some of her children’s cast-off 
clothing. Mrs. McFarland is greatly in 
need of a woman’s care, and [ called to 
see if you would stay with her tonight.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t think I could!’’ broke 
from Mrs. Delray’s lips. 

“‘Tamsorry. I would gladly go, but I 
cannot leave my mother.”’ 

‘Tam not much accustomed to sick- 
ness, and —I may as well confess the 
truth —I have an instinctive horror of 
poor and coarse people.’’ 

‘Mrs. McFarland is a Christian. She 
told me that she was a member of the 
church in Greenfield, where they former- 
ly lived.’’ 

‘* Well, 1 am sorry for them, but I real- 
ly cannot go. I will gladly send anything 
they peed. Has she had a physician ?”’ 

“Yes. Dr. Norcross was there this 
morning.”’ 

‘* Surely you are not going now ? ”’ 

‘Yes. I must find some one, if possi- 
ble, to stay with Mrs. McFarland to- 
night.”’ 

‘* Remember that I will send anything 
that they need.’’ 

‘* You are very kind, but I do not think 

anything moreis needed just now.’’ 
- Mrs. Clark had barely had time to reach 
the street when the dvorbell rang again, 
and this time the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Du- 
mont, was ushered into the room. 

‘“*T came on business,’”’ sai Mrs. Du- 
mont, when the pleasant greetings were 
over. ‘‘I am going to Camden tomorrow 
to stay a week with my mother, and 1 
called to see if you would take my place 
in the Junior League meeting.”’ 

‘*Oh, I couldn’t, possibly! I am really 
very sorry to disappoint you, but cer- 
tainly there is some one else who will do 
as you wish.”’ 

“Oh, yes, but I had hoped you would 
go.” 

Mrs. Dumont was certainly disup- 
pointed. She knew that there were latent 
possibilities for Christian work in Mrs. 
Delray’s nature which would accomplish 
much if they could only be brought into 
service. However, she said no more on 
the subject, and after chatting pleasantly 
for a few moments went away. 

Miss Weston thought of her niece’s 
words, ‘‘I would gladly do anything for 
Christ,’ and said : 

‘* Anna, do you really desire to work for 
Christ ?”’ 

‘‘ What a question, aunt! Of course I 
do!” 

‘** But it seems to me that you have just 
allowed two opportunities to work for 
Him pass unimproved.” 

‘““Why, Aunt Eunice, do you think 
80 ? ”? 

‘“* He speaks through His people.’’ 

Mrs. Delray looked very grave. 

‘Do you think that I ought to stay 
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with that sick woman 
asked. 

‘*] see no reason why you could not. 
You are in good health and could rest to- 
morrow. And I think it would be a good 
opportunity to work for Christ. ‘ Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to Me.’ ”’ 

There was an impressive silence. At 
last Mrs. Delray said : 

‘* But I cannot go into that home of 
poverty and squalor to pass even one 
night. Anything else’’— She paused, 
unable tu go on. 

Miss Weston felt that she had said 
enough, and so was silent. 

At tea that night Mrs. Delray had no 
appetite, and said but little. Her hus- 
band inquired anxiously if she were ill. 

“Oh, no, I am perfectly well,’ she 
replied, rousing herself. 

A struggle was going on in her mind. 
Over and over she said to herself, ‘‘ It is 
not my duty to go —it cannot be! I was 
reared in a beautiful home, and have al- 
ways had a horror of poverty.’’ She 
thought but little of the children’s meet- 
ing. There were others who could easily 
take Mrs. Dumont’s place there, but it 
might not be so easy to find some one 
who would watch with a sick woman. 
She thought of the ladies in the church, 
Mrs. Brown was too old, Mrs. Morton 
was a semi-invalid herself, Mrs. Lee 
could not leave her baby, and so on 
through the entire list. 

“Oh, I hope some one will go!’ she 
thought. “ But it cannot be that such 
work is for me. Yet I do want to do 
something for Christ. I will go to the next 
prayer-meeting and witness to the truth.”’ 

But this decision did not bring peace. 

The next day at the dinner table Mr. 
Delray said : 

“The McFarlands are having a very 
hard time. Mrs. McFarland is ill with 
pneumonia, and there was no one to care 
for her last night except her husband, 
who is lame. This morning she was 
much worse, and the doctor says that 
only careful nursing can save her life.’’ 

Mrs. Delray dropped her fork, and 
turned deathly pale. 

‘“‘If she dies [ shall feel like a mur- 
derer,’’ she gasped. 

“ Why, what is this?” said Mr. Del- 
ray in concern. 

Then the conscience-smitten woman 
explaived how she had refused to go to 
the sick woman. 

** Oh, well, they couldn’t expect you to 
go,’’ said Mr. Delray, easily. 

‘* But I must go now, husband ; I could 
never rest again if I did not.”’ 

‘* Very well ; do just as you think best.”’ 

That night Mrs. Delray cared for Mrs. 
McFarland, and after that she was a fre- 
quent visiter at the humble home. She 
soon found that she could not only make 
the sufferer comfortable, but could make 
her surroundings far more pleasant. A 
few days later a neat muslin curtain 
shaded the window of the little bedroom, 
a strip of bright, soft carpeting lay in front 
of the bed, and a little table at one side 
accommodated the medicines and cooling 
drinks. When Mrs. McFarland began to 
improve, an easy rocker and a comfort- 
able lounge were brought from the home 
of the Delrays. 

“ You are so kind to me,’ said Mrs. 


tonight? ’’ she 
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MeFarland gratefully, one day, when 
Mrs. Delray appeared with a little basket 
of temptingly arranged fruit. ‘ I don’t 
know how to thank you, but I shall get 
well, I know.” 

‘“ That is what I want,’’ said Mrs. Del- 
ray, cheerfully. 

Mr. McFarland was now able to do 
some work, the children were in school, 
and from her own purse Mrs. Delray was 
paying a stout, capable woman to do the 
housework for the family. 

As Mrs. McFarland gained strength, 
Mrs. Delray’s zeal seemed to increase. 
She began to look about her, and found 
that even in Chesterville there were many 
opportunities for doing good. Her hus- 
band became interested in the work, and 
they labor together, enjoying life as they 
never did before. 

We cannot all cross the ocean to be mis- 
sionaries ; we cannot all stand in the pul- 
pit; but we can all help advance the 
cause of Christ. His little ones are every- 
where, in need of sympathy and assist- 
ance. 


Sprague’s Mills, Me. 





IF I CAN LIVE 


If I can live 
To make some pale tace brighter, and to 


give 
A second lustre to some tear-dimmed 
eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb ot comtort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing 
by ; 
If I can lend 
A strong hand to the tallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My lite, though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemetb dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in 
vain. 


‘Lhe purest joy, 
Most near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding clouds give way to sun and 
shine. 
And ’twill be well 
It on that day of days the angels tell 
Ot me: “She did her best for cone of 
Thine.”’ 
— Helen Hunt Jackson. 





MISS STONE, GIRL AND WOMAN 


An Appreciation 
FRANCES J. DYER. 

URING these anxious weeks since we 
have known that Miss Stone is ex- 
posed to personal peril, my thoughts have 
naturally reverted to the years when we 
were co-laborers in the old Congregational 
House. The photograph which stands on 
my desk is not the strong face of the 
middle-aged woman, now tamiliar to the 
public, but the picture of a winsome girl 
whom we called Nellie. This was partiy 
to distinguish her from another friend in 
the building, who bore the same name, 
but more because the girlish cognomen 
came spontaneously to our lips. There 
are some persons with whose names we 
never take liberties. With her formal 
address was impossible on the part of in- 
timate friends. Her cordial manner and 
musical voice, vibrant with cheer, invited 

tamiliar and endearing terms ot speech. 
My early recollection of Miss Stone goes 
back to the time when the Congregation- 
alist was published on Cornhill. One day I 
timidly climbed the dingy stairs to offer a 
manuscript tor publication. It was a relief 
not to run the gauntlet of masculine editors, 
but to encounter at the first desk a girl near 
my own age. How kind and tactful she 
was! How full of encouragement were the 
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trank, honest eyes! Not long afterwards 
I was called upon to occupy the position 
which she resigned in order to go as a 
missionary to Turkey, and that lesson otf 
courtesy in the treatment of struggling 
young writers was never forgotten. The 
incident is trifling, but it illustrates one 
ot her strongest characteristics — a spirit of 
helpfulness towards others. 

Meanwhile circumstances brought us 
close)y together in what was then the new 
Congregational House. She had been pro- 
moted to the editorial staff of the news- 
paper. I was employed by the Woman’s 
Board. Through a common interest in tor- 
eign missions, acquaintance ripened quick- 
ly into a beautiful triendship. Ah, the rich 
rewards in friendship alone which service 
for Christ insures! In our long confiden- 
tial talks she laid bare the motives which 
led her to exchange an honorable and 
lucrative profession, together with influ- 
ential work among the children in the Sun- 
day-school of the First Church, Chelsea, for 
the hardships of a missionary lite. Love 
alone was the controlling principle. Not 
the weak and almost selfish sentiment 
sometimes called by that name, but a lofty 
passion for self-sacrifice, a desire to 


‘* Make the world within your reach 
Somewhat the better for your living 
And gladder for your human speech,” 


Hers is a large, generous nature, and the 
world within her reach stretched beyond 
Boston and America. She is a fine singer, 
and I recall distinctly one evening at the 
South End Tabernacle, at the Moody meet- 
ings, the joyous look on her tace as the me- 
lodious voice rang out the words: 


“ Christ for the world I sing.” 


That winter before her departure was 
a memorable one. The flame ot mission- 
ary enthusiasm burned brightly among 
young people in the churches. A friend 
oi hers, one of the most eminent teachers 
in Chelsea, Miss Susan Higgins, offered 
herself to the Methodist Board, and sailed 
soon after for Japan. The tarewell gath- 
erings in honor of these two cultivated 
young women, each possessing qualities 
ot heart and mind and personal attrac- 
tions far above the average, were deeply 
impressive occasions. Others who, like 
myself, were privileged at that period to 
stand in close relation to the youthtul novi- 
tiates will bear me out in saying that their 
characters seemed to grow luminous day 
by day with new grace and strength. 

Miss Higgins’ term oi missionary service 
was very briej, and her death at Yoko- 
hama, where a school building bearing her 
name now stands, profoundly affected Miss 
Stone. Letters received trom her then re- 
veal a capacity for love commensurate with 
the torce of her nature. Nellie Stone isa 
woman who thinks and feels and loves and 
works with whole-souled intensity. Loy- 
alty to her triends is a distinguishing trait, 
and no wonder that they long to rally now 
in her behalf. No wonder that during her 
years in Turkey and Bulgaria she has 
awakened the ardent devotion of hundreds 
of girls and women, and that the brigands 
have placed her ransom ata high figure. 
She is the sort of individual whose person- 
ality makes a strong impression, and her 
crafty captors are aware that in seizing her 
they have taken one of the choicest repre- 
sentatives of American womanhood. 

Always resokute, cheerful, capable, quick 
to act in emergencies, these native qualities 
have been further developed by her experi- 
ences abroad, and may they stand her in 
good stead in this hour of mortal danger. 
She is worth making a magnificent eftort to 
save, but if appointed to a martyr’s death 
with what splendid courage will she meet 
her fate! The fibre of her soul is such that 
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she would protest against her redemption 
if thereby other lives will be imperiled. 

I have been looking over some old letters, 
hoping to find passages from her own pen 
that would be turther typical of her spirit, 


But they are too personal and precious to « 


share with the public. In one trom Phil- 
ippopolis, dated Feb. 8, 1891, in speaking of 
the death of a mutual friend, she writes : 
** All the more you and I must do what we 
ean to bring in‘the kingdom of our Lord 
upon earth, while we thank Him for the 
triends whom He gave us and whose mem. 
ories will continue to be a blessing ever- 
more.”’ 

Dear, brave, noble, unselfish, lovable 
Nellie Stone! May God grant you speedy 
deliverance trom the hands ot cruel men, 
who are unworthy to touch the hem ot your 
garment! — Congregationalist. 


Rev. James FE. Clarke, an honored 
missionary of the American Board in 
Turkey, who has long known Miss Stone 
as a co-worker in the field, and is famil- 
iarly acquainted with all the circumstances 
of the case, also writes in the Congregua- 
tionalist as tollows: 


‘What should be done for Miss Stone is a 
difficult question. All those having a deep per- 
sonal interest in her naturally desire that she 
be speedily freed, however great the ransom. 
An intimate friend of hers thinks that she 
would not wish any money paid for her freedom 
because this would lead to the capture of other 
missionaries. I do not think it impossible, 
even without any threats, to use influences 
which wilt lead to her release. Earnest efforts 
for her freedom are being put forth by those 
most deeply interested in ber welfare and most 
capable to secure this result. There are various 
reasons for thinking that Miss Stone will not be 
ill-treated. Some of the brigands knew her; 
they took a female companion to be with her; 
they furnished them with horses, which prob- 
ably means that they will, as usual, carry the 
needful bedding with them. It is quite possible 
that these ladies are now both well guarded in 
some family where there are women, since 
there are many homes in the secluded valleys 
all along the mountains, 

‘*Miss Stone has for many years been accus- 
tomed to ‘roughing it’ on her many journeys 
for Jesus, and she is fearless in her nature. 
Perhaps God will use her to bring some of her 
captors to the Saviour. He loves her and is 
leading in all this, perhaps, to the soul-saving 
of some precious ones. Let all who feel an inter- 
est in the captives not only pray for their 
personal safety, of which I have but little doubt, 
and for their release, but also that all this 
experience may be for the glory of God in soul- 
saving.” 





Businesslike Ephraim 


66 O, there wasn’t much romance 

about Ephraim,” said the post- 
master, stroking his beard thoughttully. 
Ephraim had been the great man of the 
town, and his death, the day betore, had 
called out reminiscences to which the post- 
master seemed anxious to contribute. “I 
don’t s’pose if you’d b’iled Ephraim or put 
bim under the stone-breaker you could 
have drawed a tear out of him. Never saw 
him Jaugh. Likely enough he never kissed 
his wife or one of his children. 

“And yet he wasn’t a mean man or a 
hard man. I cal’late he often laughed and 
cried inside, but ’twasn’t his way to show 
it. And he was a natural-born business 
man, up and down, top to toe, and that 
partly accounts for it, too. 

“D’ye ever hear how he pupposed to 
Aunt Eleanor, his wite? Happens I know, 
because she and my wife was cousins, and 
the perceedin’ tickled Eleanor so’t she had 
to tell ot it. 

“Ephraim wasn’t ever a talkative feller, 
and he didn’t go round much with th’ other 
young folks, Jest stayed home and ’tended 
to his knittin’-work, as it ware, but he was 
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well thought ot by everybody, and Eleanor 
and her pa and ma always made him wel- 
come. 

‘So he come in sort 0’ casual, one p’tic’- 
iar Sat’day night, and set around as usual, 
puttin’ ina word now and then, till Elea- 
nor’s pa went out to see to a sick cow he 
had, and Eleanor’s ma started off up cham- 
ber somewheres. And then Ephraim 
speaks up all to once, and he says: 

“*T’d kind o’ like to marry you, Eleanor,’ 
says he. 

‘““*Sho!’ says she. ‘Would ye?’ She was 
dumfounded, and couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to say. 

“*VYes, I would,’ says he. He never 
moved out of his chair, but he looked her 
right square in the eye, reel friendly. ‘I’ve 
got a place o’ my own, ye know — rented, 
but I can take it back ’most any time — 
and two hund’ed and fifty dollars out on 
intrust, and enough besides to stock the 
place. I make ye an offer,’ he says, ‘and 
Vll hold it open for ye till next Sat’day 
night.’ 

‘*Kleanor was starin’ at him all the time, 
mind ye, with her mouth open. And before 
she could get any words to put into it, ‘It’s 
time I was gettin’ along home,’ Ephraim 
says, ‘so I’ll bid ye good night, Eleanor.’ 

‘Well, that was all there was toit. First 
off, Eleanor was mad at his makin’ an offer 
so-fashion, and leavin’ it open jest sech a 
time, ’s though he’d been dickerin’ for a 
yoke of steers. But when she come to 
think it over she reelized it was only 
Ephraim’s way, and she believed he liked 
her and she knew she liked him, and so 
she took him up, and neither of ’em ever 
was sorry for it. 

‘*No, Ephraim didn’t make love romantic 
—no gettin’ down on his knees and writin’ 
poetry and sech-like doin’s. But if you 
ever see a woman better pervided tor and 
more uplifted and more waited on by 
inches than Aunt Eleanor was, I'd like to 
have ye p’int her out. ' 

‘** Actions speak louder’n words, they say, 
and I cal’late that’s true. There’s women 
in this town would be willin’ to forget they 
was called angels before they was married 
it they could be treated like human bein’s 
now.’? — Youth’s Companion. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


SEEDS AND FLOWERS 
GEORGE E. WALSH. 


HERE are unknown and unmeasured 
possibilities in a package of flower 
seeds, either raised in the home garden or 
purchased at a seed-store for the small 
sum of five or ten cents. The seedsman 
puts in one such five-cent package all the 
way from fifty to five thousand seeds, 
everything depending upon the relative 
cost of the plants and the size of the seeds. 
Sweet peas produce seeds so large that one 
hardly gets more than two-score seeds, 
although the package is large and bulky ; 
but the phlox, geraniums, and petunia 
produce seeds so small that thousands 
hardly make a package thicker than a 
few layers of paper. It is consequently 
not always size that determines the possi- 
bilities of seeds. 

Provided with a few cents’ worth of 
seeds of flowers, it is possible to develop 
the latent powers in the small things that 
will prove of profit and interest to many. 
To measure the actual possibilities of a 
few packets of seeds it may be worth 
while to recount some actual facts. 

A few summers ago a class of Sunday- 
school scholars expressed a desire to do 
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something through the summer to show 
in a concrete way that they appreciated 
what their teacher had been telling them 
all winter. There were five in the class, 
and upon inquiry each had a few pennies 

that they wished to use in some way for 

the good of others. The advice of the 

teacher was to purchase flower seeds with 

the money, and plant them to raise 

flowers for the poor and the sick, or for 

hospitals. She left it to the ingenuity of 

the scholars to find out the best way to 

accomplish this. All sie required was an 

actual report in the fall, when the city 

school reassembled, of what had been 

done with the seeds. [t sounded a good 

deal like the parable of the talents, and 

incidentally the teacher remarked that 

this parable might be kept well in view. 

It is these reports with which we are 
most concerned now, for they displayed 
some results that may prove of value to 
other children today who would like to go 
and do likewise. Number One said that 
she had invested her money in sweet 
peas, which she considered one of the 
prettiest and most graceful of garden 
flowers. She left the city in June, and 
immediately planted the seeds; but they 
only produced vines and leaves. No 
flowers to speak of appeared, and the 
vines dried up in the August sun, so that 
she was deeply disappointed, for nothing 
had come of her experiment. ‘‘ But,’’ she 
added, with a brighter face, ‘‘ I learned 
from experience that sweet peas must be 
planted early in the season, as early as 
March, and by another year I shall profit 
by my mistake. I intend to plant two 
packages instead of one in the spring next 
year, and I[ shall have sweet peas to give 
to the local charity in the country which 
sends flowers to the city hospitals every 
week.’’ 

Number Two reported better luck, not 
probably because she knew more, but be- 
cause she happened to select the delicate 
phlox for planting. With a five-cent 
packet she covered a considerable space of 
earth, and the seeds came up rapidly and 
in numbers. She raised the tall phlox, so 
she could have them for cut flowers. All 
through the spring and summer they grew 
and blossomed, and three times a week 
she cut good-sized bouquets from them. 
These she carried in person to different 
sick people in the small country village 
where she spent the summer. They were 
all received so kindly that the scholar felt 
she had been repaid a hundred times over. 
Another season she would double the 
amount, and add other varieties. 

Number Three chose petunias for her ex- 
periment, and from the packet of seeds 
she counted five hundred plants, and from 
these plants there were full twice as many 
flower buds. Some of these never reached 
the blooming period, as she had to destroy 
many to cut off the flower stalks of those 
already in blossom. These petunias were 
choice ones, and she used them freely for 
decorating the church on Sundays, and 
sending them every week to the flower 
committee. The Sunday-school also shared 
in her liberality to such an extent that 
flowers seemed to bloom in the class-room 
nearly every Sunday. 

Number Four invested her few pennies 
in nasturtiums, and for the amount she 
spent she reaped the greatest reward, for 
the possibilities in the seeds were hardly 
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to be measured. 


The seeds produced 
plants that were riotous in their blossoms, 
and every morning there were flowers to 
cut. In this case the cut flowers were dis- 
tributed every other day among the sick 
inmates of a near-by hospital. There were 
plenty of the blooms to pass around, and 
the grower of them had permission on 


certain days to make the distribution in 
person. As a result, she made the ac- 
quaintance of many of the sick and help- 
less occupants of the clean white beds. 
Besides the cheerful words of encourage- 
ment expressed by the sick ones, the 
scholar learned valuable lessons of self- 
discipline and patience. It was all an ex- 
perience that made a lasting impresion on 
her mind. 

Number Five raised a variety of flowers. 
She purchased a packet of mixed seeds, 
and planted them in a small garden 
where a great variety of plants flourished. 
She lived so far out im the country 
in the summer that there were no 
hospitals to supply. So she kept the home 
bright and cheerful with cut flowers, and 
made presents of them to friends and 
neighbors. On the whole she found that 
r= 5 investment had paid her good inter- 
est. 

So it was that five scholars found out 
by experience the actual possibilities of a 
packet of flower seeds. There were com- 
fort and cheer in them that made many 
lives happier for their existence. 


New York City. 





WHEN JOHNNY SPENDS THE 
DAY 


When Johnny spends the day with us, you 
never seen the beat 

O’ all the things a happenin’ in this ole 
house an’ street. 


Ma she begins by lockin’ up the pantry 
door an’ cellar, 
An’ ev’ry place that’s like as not to interest 
a teller. 
An’ all her chiny ornyments, a-stickin’ 
round the wall, 
She sets as high as she kin reach, fer fear 
they’ll git a fall ; 
An’ then she gits the arnicky and stickin- 
plaster out, 
An’ says, “‘ When Johnny’s visitin’ they’re 
tu have about.” 
I tell you what, there’s plenty fuss 
When Johnny spends the day with us! 


When Johnny spends the day with us, pa 
puts his books away, 
An’ says, ** How long, in thunder, is that 
noosance goin’ to stay?” 
He brings the new lawn-mower up, an’ 
locks it in the shed ; 
An’ hides his strop an’ razor ’tween the 
covers on the . 
He says, *“* Keep out that liberry, whatever 
else you do, 
Er I shall have a settlement with you an’ 
Johnny too!” 
Says he, *‘ It makes a lot o’ fuss 
To have him spend the day with us!” 


When Jvhnny spends the day with us, the 
™ — acrost the ~ 
uns out an’ swears e anythin P 
stamps with both his teet r des 
An’ says he’ll have us ’rested ’cause his 
winderglass is broke, 
An’ if he ever ketches us it won’t be any 
joke! 
He never knows who done it, ’cause there’s 
Pa pe one rn rors no 
n’ Johnny, in rticular, ain’ 
feng von Py pe t likely to 
[ tell you what, there’s plenty fuss 
When Johnny spends the day with us! 


When Johnny spends the day with us, the 
cat gits up an’ goes 
A-scootin’ crost a dozen lots to some ole 
place she knows; 
The next-door childern climb the tence, an’ 
hang eround ter hours, 
An’ bust the hinges off the gate, an’ tram- 
ple down the flowers ; 
An’ break the line with Bridget’s wash, an’ 
muddy up the cloze ; 
An’ Bridget she gives warnin’ then — an’ 
that’s the way it goes — 
A plenty noise an’ plenty fuss, 
When Johnny spends the day with us! 


— ELIZABETH SYLVESTER, in Century. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


A Short History of the Hebrews, to the Roman 
Period. By RK. L. Ottley. With Maps. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 


Teachers and students of the Old Testa- 
ment will find this ‘* Short History ” very 
helpful. It sketches Hebrew history as 
such, making a clear distinction between 
history and religion. The book presup- 
poses, and is indeed intended to encourage, 
a caretul and intelligent study of the text 
ot the Bible. The author’s treatment of the 
second and third chapters ot Genesis is to 
accept the ancient tradition for what it is 
worth. He says: * Whatever archeology 
may still have to teach us, it is well to rec- 
ognize the fact that the patriarchal period 
is described to us in narratives which were 
compiled in their present form about a 
thousand years later than the events they 
describe, and ot which, therefore, as Prot. 
G. A. Smith truly observes: ‘It is simply 
impossible for us at this time of day to es- 
tablish the accuracy.’ ” 





Death ot the Geds. By Dmitri Mérejkowski. 
Tee» Putnam's sons : New York and London. Price, 
$1.50. 


Dmitri Mérejkowski is a young Russian 
novelist, who gives promise of carrying 
forward the work ot Tolstoi, Turgenieff 
and Dostoievski. He bas written much, 
and his books give evidence of unusual 
power. The master idea of his productions 
is the Pagan-Christian dualism of human 
nature. He is specially interested in the 
contest between the idea of a God-man and 
the idea ot a Man-God — between the con- 
ception ot a God incarnate for awhile, as 
Christ, and the conception of Man as him- 
selt God — gradually evolving higher types 
ot splendid and ruling character which 
draw aiter them the generations. His 
teaching is that the soul and the senses 
have an equal right to be respected ; that 
hedonism and altruism are equals, and that 
the really tull man is he who can ally in 
harmonious equilibrium the cult of Dio- 
pysius and the cult ot Christ. His concep- 
tion of European civilization is that it has 
been born of the tremendous conflict be- 
tween these two main ideas. After medi- 
tating much on the subject, and visiting 
many parts of Europe in search of intor- 
mation and local color, he has written 
three historical romances — *‘ The Death of 
the Gods,” “* The Resurrection of the Gods,” 
and“ The Anti-Christ.” The first-named 
is the one under treatment. It deals with 
the extraordinary career of the Roman 
Emperor Julian the Apostate, who in the 
tourth century sought to revive the wor- 
ship ot the Olympians after Christianity 
had been adopted by Constantine the Great 
as the official religion of the Roman Em- 
pire. The book is similar to “ Quo Vadis ”’ 
in its vivid reproduction of the characters 
and scenes ot the period in which the story 
is located. It may be stated briefly that 
the other books ot the series deal with later 
periods in the development ol Christianity. 
‘““'The Renaissance ot the Gods” pictures 
the struggle between the Christian spirit 
and the reviving forms of heathenism in 
the fifteenth century. ‘ The Anti-Christ sie 
revolves around the personality and vareer 
ot Peter the Great, of Russia. The supreme 
purpose is to show the working of the truth 
and spirit of Christianity on humanity re- 
gardiess of the artificial limitations of 
creed or church. 


Lege a tery oman, ‘he Abbey Pres 

New York. 

It is hard te understand how any publish- 
er’s reader could conscientiously recom- 
mend for publication a story like thie — so 
chaotic, so complacently dull, and so 
thickly sown with crudities, absurdities, 
and offenses against good taste. It is cer- 
tainly not a novel that could be expected 
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to sell, for the story, besides being very 
slender, is slow, uninteresting, obscure, and 
unconscionably long-drawn-out. More 
than 500 closely printed pages are consumed 
in describing the growth otantislavery sen- 
timent and agitation culminating in the 
Civil War. Interwoven therewith are two 
or three exceedingly commonplace love 
stories, whose characters are amusingly 
stupid, and indulge in the ‘most unnatural 
and stilted conversations. The reviewer in- 
evitably assumes, wheu} confronted by a 
novel like this, that literary standards and 
literary judgment have had nothing what- 
ever to do with its publication,’and that the 
secret of its getting into ,print .is the more 
or less open one of dollarsjand cents. Pub- 
lications ot this order are, untortunately, 
growing very numerous, and are justly 
bringing discredit and even ridicule upon 
American literature. Weiwish there might 
be enacted in the world of letters some law 
that would compel every volume which is 
not given to the public on the strength of its 
Own merits to be stamped with,the contes- 
sion, *“ Published at the author’s cust.’’ 
This would relieve the already over-worked 
reading public of much futile “ tasting” ot 
the publisher’s wares, and would prevent 
the immature and over-ambitious writer 
trom sending forth his literary ventures 
under untairly misleadingiauspices. 

Talks on Writing English, By Ario Bates. Second 


Series. Houghton, Mithin & Co.:sBoston and New 
York. Price, $1.45. 


Mr. Bates says this book is made up from 
tnaterial used in a course of lectures given 
in the Lowell Free Classes, as supple- 
mentary to his previous ‘* Talks on Writ- 
ing.”’ He deals with many phases of the 
art,and points out, in precept and exam- 
ple, the errors commonly made, even by 
professional writers. His suggestions are 
very practical. There are nineteen chap- 
ters, ainong them baing: * Litthe Foxes,” 
‘Composition and Revision,” *“ Participles 
and Gerunds,” “ Particles,’ “;End and 
Beginning,’ ‘‘The Topic Sentence,’ ete. 
The book should be owned by every person 
who wishes to make progress as a writer. 
Mounds, Monuments and Inscriptiors: Illus- 

trating Bibe History. By Rev. M. #. Chapman, 

PD. D. Barbee & Smith: Nashville, Tenn. 

$1.25. 

Like a single volumes dealing with the 
outlines of history, this book gives a gen- 
eral outlook over the entire fieldjot archez- 
ology in its relation to the Scriptures. 
Much valuable intermation is compressed 
within a small compass. In his introduc- 
tory remarks the author says: “ A flood of 
light is being thrown upon the history ot 
Israel; many a perplexing and obscure 
passage in the Bible has been made clear; 
the heroes and writers of the Old Testament 
are speaking to us once more in living 
tones; and we have indisputable evidence 
ot the substantial accuracy ot the historical 
statements of the Scriptures. Instead of 
Israel being a controlling power, it was but 
one of a number of dependent states, of 
which Babylon or Assyria was the central 
sun. Its career was but an episode in the 
history ot the northern Semites, Babylonia, 
with its offshoot, Assyria, being the chiet 
determining tactor.’’ This gives a hint of 
some of the points brought out in the book. 
In discussing the ancient monuments it 
necessarily touches the history of the 
nations surrounding Israel, and thus gives 
a sense of perspective and proportion that 
is highly essential to a true interpretation 
ot the Old Testament narratives. The im- 
portance of this study can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Every minister and Christian 
worker should be able to make eftective 
use of the “testimony of the pick and the 
spade.”’ The author of this volume is one 
of the prominent men of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The preiace is 


Price, 
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by Dr. John J. Tigert, book editor of the 

same church. 

Citizen Dan, of a Junior Republic. By Ida 1 
ox A, I. Bradley & Co.: Bostou. Price, 
This is a fascinating story illustrating 

the ** Junior Republic” method of develop- 
ing the character of unruly boys. Aside 
from the theories advanced, it is a most in- 
teresting analysis of “boy nature.’’ The 
“Junior Republic” is a sort of private re- 
form school in which the incorrigibles are 
developed by the discipline ot responsi- 
bility. They live a community life tard 
make their own laws and enforce them 
under the wise oversight and supervision 
of a tacttul and sympathetic superintend- 
ent. 


Randy’s Winter. By Amy Brooks. With lilus- 


trations by the Author. Lee & Shepard: Boston. 
Price, $1. 
““Randy’s Winter’’ is, if possible, an 


even more pleasing story for giris than 

**Randy’s Summer,” which was so well 

liked last season. Like the former book, 

it is made doubly attractive by a goodly 
number of Miss Brooks’ own best efforts 
in book illustration. Randy is now fitteen, 
and cunning little Prue big enough to 
attend school tor the first time. All the 
interesting characters of the earlier book 
are present, a leading one, of course, being 

Miss Dayton, the noble young lady trom 

the city who did so much to awaken a 

better lite and thought in the community. 

The atmosphere ot kindheartedness, loy- 

alty, and wholesome influence cannot be 

too highly com mended. 

Jessica’s Triumph. 
Shepard: Buston. 
“ Jessica’s Tiiumph” is the second vol- 

ume ot the * Janet Series.” It is cleverly 
illustrated by Amy Brooks. “ Jessica ” has 
already appeared in “‘ Queer Janet,” and 
will be remembered as the sweet and 
modest little sister of “ Jerry Fitzpat- 
rick,’”? who becomes a famous singer. His 
sister Jessie proves no less talented and 
successful in another form of art. Perbaps 
the most charming feature ot the book is 
the influence which the noble little Jessie 
has upon Cora Glyndon, more highly 
favored by birth, who has also been met 
betore. There are good times in abun- 
dance, and through it all is felt the ele- 
vating infleence which the author knows 
how to exert without making it too pointed 
to be winsome. 


By Grace Le Baron. 


Lee & 
Price, 75 cents. 


Betty Seldon, Patriot. By Adele E. Thompson, Il- 


lustrated vy Lilian Crawford True. Lee : 
Boston. Price, $1.25. oe 


Betty isa bright Connecticut girl, happily 
as industrious and filial as she is attractive 
Her devotion to her father, a captain in the 
Continental army, and her experience with 
a Tory uncle, who appears upon the sup- 
posed death of her father and takes her to 
his home in Pennsylvania pretending to be 
her guardian, form the basis of the book. 
Historical events are accurately traced, 
leading up to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, with reunion and happiness 
ior all who deserve it. 
ae gy ot 2 Lf Ra ay ot 


Eyck,” ete. Illustrated by Will Crawford. L 
Publishing Co,: Boston, Price, $1.25. med 


In this new view of the war otf 1812 
Mr. Stoddard’s story is something more 
than a were tale ot adventure and action 
written for young people. It is a conscien- 
tious and most interesting study of the op- 
erations on the Ohiv border and on Lake 
Erie which resulted in General Harrison’s 
masterly defence ot the frontier, calminat- 
ing in the battle of the Thames and in Per- 
ry’s victory on Lake Erie. Against this 
background Mr. Stoddard has thrown his 
story. Jack Morgan, the hero, has many 
adventures of stirring interest. The varied, 
lite of. the border, with Indians, scouts 
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trontiersmen, British soldiers, anxious but 
earnest women, and brave, determined 
men, is described with skill and accuracy. 


The ** Litthe Women” Play. A two act, forty-five- 
minute play, adapte: from Lonisa M. Alcott’s famous 
story, * Little Women.” By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
Illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. Little, Brown & 
Co.: Boston. Curtis Pub, Co.: Philadelphia. Price, 
75 cents. 


The ** Little Men” Play. 
cott’s story, ** Little Men.” 
ers as above, 


Adapted from Miss Al 
Same author and publisb- 
Price, 75 ceats. 


Homes where there are little girls are 
otten turned topsy-turvy by their deter- 
mined efforts to dress like ‘‘ mamma,” re- 
ceive and return calls, wear long skirts 
several sizes too large tor them, and be 
‘‘grown folks” in every possible way. 
Boys are not quite so enterprising in this 
respect, although sometimes they will join 
the girls in such performances. Miss Al- 
cott’s books gave the world some clever 
pictures of boy and girl life, and have been 
eagerly read and re-read by thousands who 
perhaps have had types of the originals in 
their own homes. The adaptation of the 
stories to dialogue form, in which boys and 
girls can take part,is a happy thought. 
The parts are easily learned and the move- 
ment simple. Professional performances 
ot the plays are torbidden, but readers of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal are granted per- 
mission to give an amateur production 
limited to one performance only. The only 
condition is that there shall be printed on 
each program the following acknowledg- 
ment: “* This play is produced by special 
permission of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Miss Alcott’s heirs, and the publishers, 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co.” 


Wildersmoor. 
Sons: New York and London. 


By C. L. Antrobus. G. P. Putnam’s 
Price, $1.25. 


An Eaglish story with a carefully devel- 
oped plot. Quentin Fleming, a promising 
young man, wealthy, and with an assured 
social position, accidentally kills his 
cousin, but no one knows that he did it. 
The deed is attributed to a wild and reck- 
less young fellow who had gambled with 
the victim a short time before he was 
killed. Much ot the interest turns on the 
mental distress of the man who actually 
dia the killing, and lives respected and 
above suspicion, while the other is believed 
to be the murderer. The analysis of heart 
is very intense in the relations between 
Fleming aud the heroine of the story. 


Pitfalls of the Ballroom. By Geo. F. Hall, Au- 
thor of “ Tabernacle Talks,”’ etc. With preface "y 


Sam. P. Jones, the Evangelist. Illustrated. Laird 

Lee: Chicago. 

The author denounces the modern dance 
and calls upon miristers of every denom- 
ination to join in an “ anti-dance”’ crusade. 
His style is pungent and condensed. His 
position is extremely radical, and some 
may question the accuracy of his asser- 
tions concerning the extent of this amuse- 
ment and the degree ot evil connected with 
the ball-room. He quotes freely from the 
works ot other writers on the subject, and 
substantiates many of his statements by 
quotations trom an ex-dancing master. 


F =prouts. By Mary Fielding Kalor. Tilus- 
a ~ Union Fress: Philadelphia. Price, $1. 


The “ young sprouts” in this book are 
real, live, trolicsome, and at times trouble- 
some children—just the kind that are 
growing up every day now — yet good les- 
sons are brought out by their /rolics. 
Parents as well as children will greatly 
enjoy reading the book. 

Paul Travers’ Adventures. ‘4 Samuel Travers 


B 
Clover. Illustrated by C, Chase Emerson. Lothrop 
Publishing Co.: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


Paul Travers, a. young Chicago lad who 
wishes to be a journalist, first resolves 
to see the world, and, almost penniless, 
sets out on his tour, determined to tramp 
his way around the globe and pay his own 
expenses as he goes. It takes him @ year 
and a half to make the trip, during which 
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he has many interesting experiences and 
thrilling adventures. While the story is 
absorbingly interesting, there is one objec- 
tion to it — boy readers may be tempted to 
undertake the same kind of a trip and get 
into endless trouble. The author is editor 
ot the Chicago Evening Post, and the nar- 
ratives are given with a keen appreciation 
of the sensations they will produce. 


Two and One. By Charlotte M. Vaile. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. : New York. Price, 50 cents. 


Mothers who are importuned by their 
little ones to‘ tell a story” will greatly 
appreciate this clever collection ot interest- 
ing juvenile tales. There are nine stories 
in the collection. A few tities will give an 
idea the contents: ‘“ Fritz and his 
Friends,” “ A Babe in the Wood,” and 
‘* Firefly and the Star.” 


ol 


Self Educator Series. 


Edited by John Adams. 
German, by John Adams; Latin, by W. A. Ed- 
ward, M. A.; French, by John Adams: Chemis- 


try, by James Kuight, M. A., B.Sc. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.: New York. Price, 75 cents each. 


The object of the series is to turnish in- 
structive treatises on the several subjects, 
which shall be so complete, yet so clear, 
that an intelligent student can pursue his 
studies by their means alone. No effort 
has been spared to make the books selt- 
contained. They begin at the beginning 
and turnish every possible assistance tor 
continued progress. Naturally they can- 
not exhaust their subjects; but they carry 
their pupil so far as to enable him to con- 
tinue his studies on his own account. The 
books on language do not assume to teach 
accent. 

The Lonesome Doll. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


With Lilustrations. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston 
and New York. Price, 85 cents. 


A cleverly illustrated story of interest to 
little girls. The chiet characters are two 
little misses — one a princess and the other 
a porter’s child. The princess has a doll 
which was too fine for everyday use, and 
so it was locked up. The porter’s child, 
using her father’s keys, found her way into 
the treasure room and discovered the 
doll. She was caught by the princess, and 
the lonesome doll was the means ot mak- 
ing the children intimate. In the course of 
the story the princess is captured by rob- 
bers, but is saved by the doll which cries 
when squeezed by the thieves, and reveals 
the whereabouts of the princess to the pur- 
suers. 

Memorial Lite of William McKinley, Our Mar- 
tyred President, By Col. G. W. Townsend. With 


an Introduction by Hon. James Rankin Young. B. B. 
Russell : Boston. 


This volume contains some aceount of 
President McKinley’s early life, his ambi- 
tion to obtain an education, his brilliant 
career as a soldier in the Civil War, his 
patriotic record as a member of Congress 
and governor of his State, and his able ad- 
ministration as President. A graphic and 
connected description is given of his assas- 
sination, his struggle for life, and the tu- 
neral ceremonies. There is also a history 
ot anarchy and pictures of the assassin and 
Emma Goldman. A sketch of the life of 
President Roosevelt is included, together 
with his portrait. The entire work is tully 
but in some instances poorly illustrated. 
Though the volume shows evident haste in 
its preparation, it contains much informa- 
tion. 

The Living Age. Bound Volume 230, comprising 


the weekly uumbers of July, August and September 
1901. Living Age Co.: Boston. Price, $2.25. . ; 


As in preceding bound volumes of this 
excellent periodical, there is a choice col- 
lection ot reading matter in the book betore 
us. In making the selections tor its pages 
the editor has been guided not alone by a 
desire to entertain and amuse, but to edify ; 
in a sense to educate, to cultivate in the 
reader a love for the best that literature 
has to give by giving the best, by placing 
betore him the product of the brighte-t 
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minds, the profoundest intellects of the 
present day in every department, and thus 
make it what it has ever aimed to be, a 
thorough compilation of what is best in 
literature, whether relating to history, 
biography, fiction. poetry, wit, science, 
politics, theology, criticism or art. 

The Evangelization of the World in this Gener- 


ation. By John KR. Mott. Jennings & Pye: Cincin- 
nati. Price, 25 cents, 


Epworthians who use this compact little 
volame in their mission study course will 
surely be profited thereby. It is issued 
under the auspices of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement tor Foreign Missions, and 
adopted for use in the Epworth League 
Missionary department. The book deals 
with what is meant by the evangelization 
of the world in this generation, the obliga- 
tions, difficulties, possibilities, and the 
essential factors. The analytical index 
and pages devoted to bibliography give 
a quick insight into the book in hand and 
an extensive view of missionary literature. 
Lassie. By the authorof * Miss Toosey’s Mission "’ 


and * Laddie.”’ Little, Brown & Co,.: Buston. Price, 
75 cents. 


Lassie is an English girl, with a hard- 
working mother and a drinking father. 
Her life is a series of disappointments, but 
in them she is of great service to others. 
One of her maxims related to her father. 
She often declared: “If I can’t honor him 
myself, I won’t let any one else dishonor 
him.” This rule of conduct caused her to 
lose many of the good things of life. She 
closed her career as an army nurse. 

The Uhristianity of Jesus Christ: Is It Ours ¢ 


By Mark Guy Pearse. Jenuings & Pye: Cincinnati. 
Price, 25 cents. 


This little volume is in the series “* Little 
Books on Devotion,” and is a valuable 
contribution to religious and theological 
literature. The treatment of the theme is 
vigorous and inspiring. Since the drift of 
theological thought is increasingly away 
from technicalities and toward a tree spir- 
itual lite centered in Christ, this book is 
exceedingly timely. While there may be 


controversy about commandments, there is 
little room tor differences over the proposi- 
tion to make Christ the final authority in 
matters of doctrine and the source of all 
power in spiritual matters. This author 

rings out much that has been obscured, and 
so presents the essence of Christianity that 
he who runs may read. The book should be 
read by preachers, and will certainly bene- 
fit all who are desirous of ascertaining and 
living the true lite. 


The Stimulus 
of Pure Blood 


That is what is required by 
every organ of the body, for the 
proper performance of its functions, 

It prevents biliousness, dyspep- 
sia, constipation, kidney complaint, 
rheumatism, catarrh, nervousness, 
weakness, faintness, pimples, 
blotches, and all cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

It perfects all the vital processes. 


W. P. Keeton, Woodstock, Ala., took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to make his blood pure. He 
writes that he had not felt well but tired for 
some time. Before he had finished the first 
bottle of this medicine he felt better and 
when he had taken the second was like 
another man—free from that tired feeling 
and able to do his work. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the 
promise. Accept no substitute, 
but get Hood’s today. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Fourth Quarter Lesson VI 


SUNDAY, NoVEMBER 10, 1901. 
Exopws 1:1-14 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
ISRAEL OPPRESSED IN EGYPT 
1 Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: God heard their groan- 
ing, and God remembered His covenant.— Exod. 
2: 24. 

2. DATE: Uncertain; from Joseph’s death 
to Moses’ birth (B. C. 1569). 


8 PLACE: Northern Egypt; the land of 
Goshen. 


4. THE BOOKS OF EXODUS: Principal 
Topics — the bondage in Egypt, the ten plagues, 
the exodus, the giving of the law, the building of 
the tabernacle. The period of ttme covered 
by the book is usually estimated at 145 years. 
** The scope of the book is to exhibit the accom- 
plishment of the promises to Abraham ; that 
from him a nation should spring, which, after a 
sojourn of several centuries im a state of degra- 
dation in a foreign land, should triumphantly 
be brought forth and established in the country 
Gestined for its permanent occupation. The 
whole history, too, presents a vivid adumbra- 
tion of the church militant, in her redemption 
from spiritual bondage, and ber passage through 
the wilderness of this world ”’ (Litton). 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Exod. 1: 
1-14. Tuesday —Gen. 46: 1-6. Wednesday — 
Exod. 5:5-19. Thursday — Deut. 26:1-11. Friday 
— Isa. 52:1-4. Saturday—Psa, 142. Sunday — 
Psa. 94: 1-14. 


il Introductory 


The Book of Exodus opens with an 
enumeration of the chosen family — the 
children of Jacob — at the time of their 
settlement in the land of Goshen, ‘‘ seventy 
souls’ in all. But out of this family, 
within a period of litthe more than two 
centuries, sprung a nation so numerous 
and mighty that ‘‘ the land was filled 
with them.”’ At this point a new dynasty 
seized the throne of northern Egypt, and 
the services of Joseph were no longer re- 
membered. The usurping king was not 
slow to see the danger which theatened 
him from the over-multiplication of the 
Israelites, who might by superior numbers 
at any time dispute his sovereignty ; nor 
was heslow to appreciate the value of this 
alien but vigorous race if only their.in- 
crease could be checked, their growing in- 
dependence restrained, and their expecta- 
tion of returning to Syria at some future 
time quenched. The wary monarch per- 
ceived that, in the event of war, the 
Israelites might join his enemies and thus 
purchase their own emancipation. So he 
consulted with his advisers and decided 
on a policy. It was not unusual for 
despots in those times to exact from their 
subjects a tribute of labor — to compel 
them to take a personal part in some 
public work, like building a rampart or 
digging a canal. The Israelites, therefore, 
were placed under ‘“ taskmasters,’’ with 
the hope that severity of labor would tend 
to diminish their increase and accustom 
them to subjugation. The treasure cities, 
or magazines, Pithom and Raamses, on 
the Syrian frontier of Egypt, were monu- 
ments of this enforced toil. The scheme, 
however, did not succeed. The rate of in- 
crease, instead of being checked, grew 
larger ; the more they “‘ afflicted ’’ them, 
the more they multiplied ; and the king, 
chagrined at the failure of his policy and 
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alarmed at the rapid growth of this for- 
eign race, doubled the burdens and em- 
bittered the lives of the children of Israel 
with “ rigor ’’ and cruel bondage. 


lil Expository 


l. These are the names, — A new era 
having begun in the history of Israel’s de- 
scendants, the sacred writer recalls the 
names of those who came down into Egypt; 
from these was to spring a great nation. 
Israel. — His descendants naturally pre- 
ferred this divinely-given name to that of 
Jacob, both because of its significance and 
ot the promises connected with it. Every 
man and his household — including both 
children and servants, the latter, doubtless, 
very numerous. The daughters are not 
mentioned, nor are the servants, or slaves, 
enumerated. 


2-4. Reuben, etc. — The order of names 
is arranged, not by birth, but according to 
their mothers, the sons of Leah being placed 
first, Benjamin, the son of Rachel, next, 
and then the four sons of the hand maids. 
Even before they went down into Egypt 
they were distributed into twelve families. 


5. Seventy souls —that is, including 
Jacob, the head of the tamily, and Joseph 
and his twosons. In Acts7:14 the num- 
ber is given by Stephen as 75; but he in- 
cludes the wives of the sons, and excludes 
Joseph and his sons. 


6. Joseph died — fifty-four years after 
the death of Jacob, at the age of 110, during 
eighty of which he had been ruler of Egypt. 
And all his brethren. — Says Matthew 
Henry: “ Perhaps all of Jacob’s sons died 
much about the same time ; tor there was 
not more than seven years’ difference in age 
between the eldest and the youngest of 
them except Benjamin; and when death 
comes into a family, sometimes it makes a 
full end in a little time. When Joseph, the 
Stay of the tamily, died, the rest went off 
apace.” 


7. Children of Israel were fruitful — 
an amazing increase and a striking tulfill- 
ment ot prophecy (Gen. 46:3). Says Bush: 
“It was four hundred and thirty years 
from the call of Abraham tothe deliver- 
ance trom Egypt, during the first two hun- 
dred and fifty of which the promised seed 
increased to but seventy souls ; but during 
the latter half ot the same period these 
seventy were multiplied to six hundred 
thousand fighting men, and if to these we 
add the women, the children and the aged, 
the whole number probably amounted to 
upwards of two millions.” Some ot the 
causes of this wondertul increase were the 
healthy mode ot lite (pastoral), the tertility 
of the land, the climate which tavored rapid 
maturity and permitted marriage at a 
youthiul age, the separation ot the people 
from outside and idolatrous tribes, and the 
dignity put upon marriage and a numerous 
offspring. The land was filled with them 
— not only the land of Goshen, bat prob- 
ably other parts of Egypt. 


The terms used to express this increase are, as 
Dr. Murphy shows, a series of Hebrew verbs 
arranged in the form of a climax. The term 
“fraitful” is borrowed from the vegetable king- 
dom in which the seed produces sometimes 
many bhundredfold; “ increased’’ comes from 
the animal kingdom, and means to breed swift- 
ly, like reptiles or fish ; the term “ multiplied ”’ 
indicates a rapid and vast increase; while 
“ waxed mighty ” signifies “ thestrength which 
numbers confer.” “It is computed that the 
number of the Israelites was doubled every 
fourteen years from the going down of Jacob 
and his family into Egypt, until the Exodus’’ 
(Scott).—— It appears also that in the back 
settlements of North America the actual rate of 
increase for several successive reriods was for 
the population to double itself every fifteen 
years. And at this rate one hundred and forty 
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persons (the seventy and their wives) would 
inerease to 2,293,760 in two hundred and ten 
years. “Sir William Petty thought it possible 
for population to double itself in ten years ’’ 
(Peloubet). 


8 A new king — not in the line of suc- 
cession, but a new dynasty — according to 
Brugsch, Birch, Osburn, Lenormant and 
others, Rameses II. (of the 19th dynasty), 
the Sesostris of the Greeks; others contend 
for Thothmes III., of the 18th dyuasty. 
Which knew not Joseph—which re- 
garded not, or appreciated not. Says Bush: 
‘“*It is a peculiarity of words of ‘ knowl- 
edge’ in Hebrew that they imply also the 
exercise of the affections.” In this case, 
then, the meaning would be, ** which had 
no love for Josepb,”’ was not moved to any 
gratitude on account of the eminent serv- 
ices conferred upon the country by this dis- 
guished Israelite. 


9. Said to his people — to his counselors 
probably. The people of the children of 
Israel. — Tbey had grown from a family to 
anation. More and mightier than we,— 
The rapid increase of the Israelites was a 
danger which a usurping king could not 
afford to overlook. 


This marks out the Speaker as the sovereign 
of a comparatively small principality, ham- 
pered, perhaps, on the northwest by one power, 
and op the south by another. Such a prince 
would feel himself embarrassed by the unpar- 
alleled growth of this foreign people within his 
borders and might naturally express himself in 
theterms bere employed, though the Israelites 
were only approaching to his own subjects in 
numbers and strength (Murphy). 


10. Let us deal wisely —craftily, cun- 
ningly ; not in a hostile way, tor that might 
turn them iuto open enemies and either 
bring on war or lead the Israelites to aban- 
don the country. Lest they multiply. — 
The first step to take was to check the rapid 
multiplication and keep down the threat- 
ening increase of the Israelites ; and this 
was to be done by rigorous serfdom and 
a partial destruction of the male offspring 
at birth. ‘“‘ A similar policy,” says John- 
son, ‘* was pursued by the Lacedemonians 
towards the Helots, by Mithridates towards 
his Roman subjects, and by the Caleph 
Hakem towards the Egyptians.’”’ When 
there falleth out any war — showing that 
the new king felt that his throne was pre- 
carious and exposed to attack. Either the 
kings of Syria, or the rival sovereigns of 
Egypt, might dispute with him the fruits of 
his conquest. Get them up out of the 
land.— He feared them, but could not 
afford to lose them. They were industrious 
and rich, and, doubtless, yielded no incon- 
siderable revenue to the government. 


The ** wisdom ” here proposed to be employed 
was the wisdom of the serpent ; but with men 
of reprobate minds, governed solely by the 
corrupt spirit of this world, whatever measures 
tend to promote their own interests and circum- 
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vent their opponents, is dignified by the epithet 
«“ wise,” though it be found, when judged by a 
purer standard,to be in reality nothing less 
than the very policy of hell. So easily is 
language perverted and made a sanction for 
the most iniquitous proceedings (Bush). 


ll. Taskmasters — superintendents oft 
the public works, not to be confounded 
with the subordinate officers who acted 
merely as overseers. The Pyramids and 
other great buildings in Egypt were the 
product of compulsory labor. Afflict them 
with their burdens — with exacting 
labors, the intention being to weaken their 
bodily strength and crush their spirit. 
Treasure cities (R. V.,‘* store cities ’’) — 
more exactly, magazines for the storage of 
provisions or munitions of war. Pithom 
and Raamses —in or near the land of 
Goshen. 


Raamses, another form of Ramses, has not 
been found. But in 1888-84, Mr. Naville discov- 
ered Pithom, about twelve miles west of Ismaula, 
on the Wady Tumilat, through which runs the 
Sweetwater Canal, a canal of sweet or Nile 
water which was made to give water to the hosts 
who made the Suez Canal. Near this were some 
granite statues representing Ramses Il. Here 
were found the ruins of a treasure city called 
Pi Tum, “ devoted to Tum,” its religious name, 
while its civil name was Succoth, and that the 
founder of the city was Rameses II. The build- 
ings were of brick, on some of which inscrip- 
tions were fuund of * Pi Tum ” (Pithom). Speci- 
mens of these bricks can be found in the British 
Museum and in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York. and are usually from 4 to8 inches 
square, and 1\4to2inches thick. They are un- 
baked, but very hard. “The treasure chambers 
occupy ulmost the whole of the old city, the walls 
of which are 650 feet square, and 22 feet thick.” 
The whole space was divided into chambers, 
each with brick walls 8 to 10 feet thick, but with 
no windows and no doors.”” What is especially 
wonderful in confirmation of the Bible story, 
and in proof that wecan now look upon the 
very treasure city the Israelites built, is this 
fact, that * the lower courses of these walls, and 
for some distance up, are of well-made bricks 
with chopped straw in them, but higher up the 
courses of brick are not so good, the straw is 
long and scanty, and tbe last courses have no 
straw at all, but have sedges, rushes, and water 
plants in the mud” (Harper). See Exod. 5: 6-14 
(Peloubet). 


12, 14. The more they multiplied. — 
The king’s policy proved ineffectual. The 
increase was ot God, and He took care that 
His purpose should not be thwarted. They 
were grieved — vexed, chagrined, filled 
with loathing towards the Israelites. Later 
on Pharaoh resorted to a more cruel and 
atrocious way of checking the population 
— by murdering the maleinfants. Serve 
with rigor — literally, ‘‘ with fierceness,”’ 
They were reduced toa practical serfdom. 
Incidentally this treatment was overruled 
so as to produce the best results to them as 
a nation. It tended to make them abhor 
the land of bondage and to long for the land 
ot promise ; also to consolidate them as a 
people and prepare the way tor God’s 
mighty judgments in their deliverance, 
Bitter with hard bondage. — The monpu- 
ments of Egypt depict this whole process 
ot brick-making. 


Among the paintings of Thebes, one on the 
tomb of Recksbara, an officer of the court of 
Thothmes III. about 1400 B.c. represents the 
enforced labor in brick-making of captives, 
who are distinguished from natives by tlie color 
in which they are drawn. Watching over the 
laborers are taskmasters, who, armed with 
sticks, are receiving the “ tale of bricks,” and 
urging on the work. The process of digging out 
the clay, of molding and of arranging, are all 
duly represented; and though the laborers 
cannot be determined to be Jews, yet the sim- 
ilarity of employment illustrates the Bible his- 
tory in a remarkable degree (Phillott). 


IV Illustrative 


1. The very name of the Hebrews is offi- 
cially recorded by their persecutors as the 
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builders of the city of Raamses. In a papy- 
rus preserved in the museum of Leyden 
the scribe Kautsir reports to his superior, 
the scribe Bakenphtha, that in compliance 
with his instructions he has “ distributed 
the rations among the soldiers, and like- 
wise among the Hebrews, who carry the 
stones to the great city of king Raamses 
Miamun, the Lover of Truth, and who are 
under the orders of the captain of the police 
soldiers, Ameneman. I distribute the tood 
among them monthly according to the excel- 
lent ivstructions which my lord has given 
me.” There are also other documents re- 
ferring to the people and their serfdom 
(Philip Smith). 

2. A rich landlord once cruelly oppressed 
a poor widow. Her son, a little boy of 
eight years, saw it. He afterwards became 
a painter, and painted a life-likeness of the 
dark scene. Years afterwards he placed it 
where the man saw it. He turned pale, 
trembled in every joint, and offered any 
sum to purchase it that he might put it out 
of sight. Thus there is an invisible painter 
drawing on the canvas of the soul a life- 
likeness reflecting correctly all the passions 
and actions of our spiritual history on 
earth. Eternity will reveal them to every 
man. We must meet our earth life again 
(Biblical Museum), 





A Noteworthy Sunday-school Record 
REV. J. ALPHONSO DAY. 


HAVE before me the oldest record of a 
Sunday-school I ever saw. It is a very 
interesting book. The title-page reads: 
“A Record of the Methodist Sabbath-school 
in Weston, Mass. Began April 24th, 1831.’ 
The constitution called for these officers: 
president, vice. president, secretary, six 
managers, treasurer, and superintendent. 
There were five “ male’ ‘and tour “ female” 
teachers. Milton Daggot was president, 
and Jonas Stearns, superintendent. Their 
library contained about 150 books, includ- 
ing the Child’s Magazine,a goodly number 
ot memoirs, “A Monument of Parental 
Affection,” ‘‘ Duty and Advantage of Karly 
Rising,” *‘ Paradise Lost,” “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’ and quite a number ot tracts. 

The school held six months, and then 
closed for the winter, having had an aver- 
age attendance of 19 “ male schollars ” and 
14 “‘female schollars.” Here is the report 
for 1833: ‘‘Our school commenced on the 
first Sabbath in May, since which it has 
been holden 21 Sabbaths. We have recorded 
the names of 54 scholars who have attended 
more or less through the school. Our 
average number has been between 30 and 
3l only. The school has been divided into 
8 classes. The lessons recited in the school, 
according to the report ot the several teach- 
ers, are as follows: 5,440 verses in Testa- 
ment; 2,530 questions in catechism; 1,521 
verses in hymns. Ages of scholars, 23 over 
10 years, 31 from 4 to 10.”” Who can estimate 
the influence of those verses in Testament 
and hymns thus learned? 

I wonder if there are many schools in the 
New England Conference that have authen- 
tic records antedating ours? Are we the 
banner school for age? 


Kendall Green, Weston, Mass. 





National City Evangelization Union 


AY, E earnestly ask all friends of the 

work of city evangelization to take 
out their date books and note in letters 
large and underscored that the approach- 
ing eleventh annual convention of the 
National City Evangelization Union will 
be held in Brooklyn, beginning Tuesday, 
Nov. 19, and closing Thursday evening, 
Nov. 21. The hospitality of Brooklyn is 
renowned, and the Brooklyn Church So- 
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ciety, with the co-operatioa of the Social 
Union and the special committee on the 
Twentieth Century Forward Movement, is 
heartily enlisted in the work of preparing 
generously for the convention. Among its 
teatures will probably be found a presiding 
elders’ conterence concerning their relation 
to the civic problem; a symposium upon 
the work as it now exists in the great 
cities; a characteristic review of the work 
in the English cities as seen by one of the 
lay delegates to the Ecumenical Conter- 
ence; a representation by distinguished 
men from other denominations of the aims 
and methods of those churches in the mat- 
ter of city evangelization; a discussion of 
the relation between the Missionary So- 
ciety and the local organizations; con- 
versations upon the best methods of evan- 
gelism and the relation of social service to 
spiritual culture. The particular themes 
and speakers will soon be published. The 
reputation ot the National Union for plat- 
forms strong enough to support strong men 
and for programs where liberty of opinion 
is welcomed and only vital themes find a 
place, will not be marred, it is believed, 
this year. 

The committee on program is composed 
as follows: F. M. North, New York, chair- 
man; Rev. A. W. Byrt, Brooklyn; John E. 
James, M. D., Philadelphia; C. M. Boswell, 
D. D., Philadelphia; Rev. C. A. Littlefield, 


Chelsea, Mass. Correspondence concern- 
ing the arrangements and program will 
receive prompt attention from the chair- 
man, at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
from any member ot the committee. Offi- 
cers of local unions and presiding elders in 
cities where no organization exists are 
urged to extend this notice and to arrange 
for delegations to the convention. 


F. M. Norrna, Cor, Sec. 








Steaming hot from 
the fire, 
or 
ice cold 
from the half shell, 
oysters are best 
with 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


An Ovster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


Crisp and 
flaky, with 
a savor 
of salt. 


Sold only in 
In-er-seal Packages 
Price 5 cents. 
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The Hushed Chorus 


The melody of summer has vanished. 
Multitudes of winged warblers have taken 
their flight to a warmer clime. Other 
voices, so jubilant when the days are 
warmest, are no longer heard. Already 
a chill has fallen upon the face of nature. 
The sighing of the winds through pine 
trees follows the singing of birds. A vast 
chorus of mingled notes and blending 
harmonies bas been supplanted by the 
milder requiem of summer’s grandeur. 
But the requiems of life no less than its 
choruses have their mission to bring the 
soul into unison with its best environment. 


Burnished Gold 


Amid drooping marigolds and purple 
asters we enter upon our inheritance of 
autumn fruits and grains. With a sober 
gladness we plunder orchard and vine- 
yard, placing in store for future use their 
wholesome products. How natural it is 
to be thoughtful as we listen to the thin 
piping of quails from shocks and 
sheaves! To relieve the sombre scenes 
that confront us there blaze out long 
stretches of golden-rod, and the full- 
leaved, bright-yellow maple glistens in 
the sun. Queenly dahlias, too, stand 
erect, and the wood is brilliant with an 
endless variety of tints and hues. Our 
poet sings : 

“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest ot the year.” 


Some of us hold that in the splendid 
plan of the Divine Architect for Chrstian 
lives no place is found for ‘‘ melancholy 
days.’’ What seem so are only seasons 
for burnishing the gold of true character. 


Veiled Splendor 


Autumn is gathering up golden wealth 
for its annual departure. The days are 
gradually shortening while the evenings 
lengthen. Chill night air sends us to 
the fireside. Waunter is approaching when 
much of the earth’s natural splendor will 
be veiled. Now new worlds of beauty 
will be sought in the realm of literature, 
where we may enjoy the companionship 
of time’s choicest spirits. How this may 
be done is racily suggested in the follow- 
ing contribution by Miss Elizabeth C. 
Northup, third vice-president of First 
General Conference District : 


WHAT AND How 


It one were to hazard a sweeping state- 
ment, which is nearly always perilous, one 
might say that the majority of mankind 
may be divided, with reference to books, 
into two classes — those who read too many, 
and those who read too few; or, what is 
virtually the same thing, who read only 
the newspapers and the ten-cent maga- 
zines. It is only the saving remnant— 
alas! that it should be a remnant — that 
has learned the art of choosing compara- 
tively few out of the millions of books 
that are offered, and reading these to such 
good purpose that they become a part of 
the mental turnishing. 

*“‘T should be as big a fool as anybody,” 
Dr. Johnson was wont to say, “it I read as 
much.” Judged by the doughty Doctor’s 
standards, some of us are well on our way 


to imbecility, especially if we ‘keep in 
hand three cards at a public library and a 
membership ticket in the association that 
delivers books once a week at our doors, 
like groceries or meat. 

Certainly we encounter today the most 
enticing temptations to read, not wisely, 
but too much and too hastily. So we suffer 
the inevitable result of omnivorous and 
superficial reading, which is, lack of as- 
similation and mental dyspepsia. Some of 
us are perhaps most fiercely assailed by 
the temptation to read, merely trom idle 
curiosity, the book of the momert that has 
reached its hundredth thousand, allowing 
it to displace one that has kept the affec- 
tions of a generation or more of readers 
and thus stood the test of time. For an 
infirmity of this sort there are two possible 
correctives. One, as suggested by Will- 
iam Dean Howells, is to read only books 
that we are willing to buy. The other is to 
keep a record of the books that we read 
during the year and at the end of that time 
ask ourselves if we, as earnest, conscien- 
tious souls, would be willing to acknowl- 
edge that list in the day ot judgment. 

Hear, in conclusion, the expected word of 
exhortation! Let us choose our books as 
wisely as we can,and read them slowly, 
critically, appreciatively. Let us think 
twice, at least, before we go out of our way 
to secure the latest and greatest American 
novel, as heralded by the passionate press 
agent. Let us read happily rather than 
strenuously and anxiously. Let us take 
our reading straight rather than in emul- 
sion, which is to say, let us read literavure 
itself rather than books aboat literature. 
Finally, let us read to the highest level of 
wkat we are able to enjoy rather than the 
lowest. 

As tor the man who depends upon the 
newspaper and the cheap magazine for his 
mental diet, we may tervently hope that he 
will not spend his last dime for a Munsey, 
but will consign it rather to a ten-cent 
bank as the nucleus of a fund with which 
to purchase a real book. Happily, this 
may be the first step toward his intellec- 
tual saivation. 


Living Coals 


Have you not ridden along a country 
road at this season of the year and ob- 
served etray apples left here and there on 
the trees of the orchard? Sometimes in 
their rich red coats they look like living 
coals, kept alive by fanning breezes. But 
left alone, they finally succumb to the in- 
evitable law of waste. Our Master taught 
economy when He ordered His disciples 
o ‘“‘gather up the fragments, that noth- 
ing be lost.’’ 


Baskets Full 


Our Mercy and Helpdepartment knows 
how to fill them with just such things as 
will be needed in the approaching winter. 
If any are sitting with folded hands be- 
cause they have not at theircommand a 
bountiful supply, let them learn a lesson 
from Ruth, the gleaner. They will be 
surprised to find how much may be gath- 
ered if only fragments are kept from go- 
ing to waste. And particularly is this 
true if they glean for the sxke of giving to 
others. Again, let the generous-he arted 
be reminded of those who may be glad- 
dened by that extra can of fruit and addi- 
tional glass of jelly that you set aside for 





Merey and Help workers. They will 
have need of all such for sick chambers 
and homes of poverty during the winter 
months. 


One’s Own Basket 


While ministering to others is a bless- 
ing to both receiver and giver, about the 
best service possible is to help the appar- 
ently helpless to help themselves. When 
Peter and John met the lame man at the 
Beautiful Gate near the Temple who asked 
alms, they had no silver or gold to give 
him. But they imparted to him power, 
in Christ’s name, to walk, so that he was 
enabled to earn his own money. How 
much better than a gift is this ability to 
get! Many around us are in want be- 
cause they do not know how to manage 
their affairs. Cannot our Merey and 
Help Leaguers often render excellent serv- 
ice by kindly instructing the unfortunate 
in ways of helping themselves? Here is 
certainly a field worth cultivating. 


For Emergencies 


How to secure funds for charitable 
work is usually a serious problem. All 
things considered, autumn is the most fa- 
vorable time for church activities. This is 
an excellent time to fill the emergency 
basket. Have you tried a Harvest Home 
festival for this purpose ? 


Hand Shaking 


Again we are at the opening of the so- 
cial season. Various organizations are 
busy planning rounds of pleasure. All aim 
at attracting young people. In these 
matters our Leagues cannot afford to lag 
behind. Hence cur Social department is 
called upon to be alert and wide-awake. 
How to make all social occasions bright 
and thoroughly entertaining while at the 
wame time they are subordinated to the 
highest good of all, is notalways easy. A 
welcoming committee that knows how to 
shake hands and extend to every comer a 
cordial greeting, can do much toward 
making almost any occasion social. Look 
especially after the diffident and bashful, 
and those who are easily slighted. More 
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heart in the hand of welcome is needed in 
nearly all Leagues. 


Sure Reward 


“Tf only we strive to be pure and true, 
To each ot us all there will come an hour 
When the tree ot life shall burst into 
flower, 
And rain at our feet a glorious dower 
Ot something grander than ever we 
knew.” 


Joint Ownership 


Evidently the Epworth League has 
come to stay. But it needs to cultivate 
more assiduously its staying qualities. Es- 
sential thereto are more study in order to 
acquire a wider and move accurate intelli- 
gence, and special training for practical 
work. To aid in reaching these endsa 
special incentive is offered to Epworthians 
in the new forward missionary movement. 
As « necessary equipment two Missionary 
Campaign Libraries have been published. 
One of these at least should be owned by 
every chapter ; and not only owned, but 
read. Where not practical to form classes 
for the study of such valuable literature, 
much may be done by a systematic circu- 
lation of the books among the members. 


Living Helpers 


Attention is called by Mr. 8. Ear] Tay- 
lor, 57 Washington St., Chicago, IIll., to 
the fact that he has a list of returned mis- 
sionaries, student campaigners, and other 
effective speakers who can be secured for 
special occasions by consulting him. So 
excellent and ample are the provisions for 
a magnificent missionary campaign of ed- 





NO PERSON SHOULD DIE 


ot any kidney disease or be distressed 
by stomach troubles or tortured and poi- 
soned by constipation. Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine will be sent free and 
prepaid to any reader of this publication 
who needs it and writes for it. One dose a 
day of this remedy does the work and 
cures perfectly, to stay cured. If you 
eare to be cured of indigestion, dyspepsia, 
flatulence, vatarrh of stomach and bowels, 
constipation, or torpid and congested 
liver ; it you wish to be sure that your kid- 
neys are tree trom disease and are doing 
their necessary work thoroughly; if you 
expect to be tree from bladder and prostate 
inflammation and from catarrh, rheuma- 
tism and backache; if you desire a tull sup- 
ply of pure, rich blood, a healthy tissue 
and a perfect skin, write at once for a tree 
bottle of this remedy and prove tor your- 
self, without expense to you, that these ail- 
ments are cured quickly, thoroughly, and 
permanently with only one dose aday of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 

Any reader of Z1on’s HERALD may have 
a sataple bottle et Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine sent free and prepaid by writ- 
ing to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Itcures catarrh, indigestion, consti- 
pation of the bowels, congestion of the kid- 
neys, inflammation of bladder, and en- 
largement of prostate gland. 

There is no trouble and but a trifle of ex- 
pense to cure the most stubborn Case, 

Write tor a tree bottle. 
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ucation for League members, that it will 
be a serious reflection upon our organization 
if these are not litilized. Let us each ask : 
‘*What would my Master have me do in 
this great effort to give Him to all the 
world ?”’ Determine, O Epworthian, that 
this great campaign shall not fail from 
any negligence on your part ! 


Spunk 


This word is a colloquialism. What it 
signifies is most marked among the Celts. 
It is a quick, ardent temper, acting on 
the spur of the moment. Spunky people 
are easily offended and go off in a blaze 
as when a lighted match touches tinder. 
They are often very brave soldiers, but ap- 
pear to better advantage in a cavalry dash 
than in a continued, hard-fought battle. 
Really it is ‘‘ courage in effervescence 
rather than courage in essence.’’ Quite 
frequently we find persons of this temper- 
ament in church work. They are like 
children who will not play unless they 
can have theirown way. Genuine spunk 
often serves a good purpose, but needs 
wise direction or it becomes offensive. In 
fact, not one of our qualities can be of 
much practical value in blessing society 
until it is mastered by the Spirit of Christ. 


Sweetness and Light 


This fine phrase is from the pen of 
Matthew Arnold. It is meaningful and 
beautiful. Human progress depends very 
largely upon these two elements; and 
yet another is indispensable. Strength 
must be added. ‘‘ Sweet saints’ are de- 
lightful to meet, but are they the ones 
that push powerfully the kingdom of God 
out into the world? Stalwart, sturdy, 
robust, unflinching Christians are needed to 
grapple with the giant evils that confront 
the church today. Is it not logical to con- 
clude that those who do most to bring in 
the permanent and universal reign of 
Christ are those who are most like Him? 


Youthful Atheism — Mature Faith 


That powerful man known as the “‘ [ron 
Chancellor’’ did much toward welding 
separate states into the German Empire. 
But Bismarck did not like to bow to any 
authority. His ambition would make 
him chief. Naturally in early life he 
tried to exalt reason above faith, and be- 
came a pronounced free-thinker. He rev- 
eled in atheistic books. He gloried in his 
assumed independence. Some reading 
made him an infidei. But more and bet- 
ter reading and much experience turned 
him to Christ. Having an honest mind, 
he, on perceiving his error, was large 
enough to change. He became as frank 
in renouncing atheism as he had been in 
advocating it. Describing his former 
atheism and the successive steps by which 
he found his way to God, he says, in a 
letter to a friend: ‘‘ I have never again 
lost the capacity to bring my requests to 
Him, and | feel within me, if not a peace, 
at least such confidence and courage as I 
never knew before.’ This is the testimo- 
ny of a great mind, naturally restless 
and turbulent. The query arises: Is not 
atheism always the mark of immature 
thinkirg? Is it not true that the vast 
majority of our largest, fullest, profoundest, 
maturest minds have been humble be- 





lievers in God? 
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How It was Settled 


A certain merchant had determined 
that love of gain should never be his mas- 
ter. Very successfully he carried out his 
ideals until it chanced that one of his 
ships sailing homeward was long delayed. 
He became uneasy. Next day he was 
anxious. The third day he was noticeably 
troubled. Suddenly he was awakened to 
the situation. ‘‘ Why, this will never do,’’ 
he said to himself. ‘ It is easy enough to 
see who ison the throne — my better self 
or my ship.’”’ Clearly his care for gain 
was uppermost. A _ struggle ensued. 
Strange as it may seem to us, this mer- 
chant could gain the conquest over selfish 
greed of gold only by vowing that when 
the ship came in all her cargo should go 
for charities. ‘‘ Fool! ’’ says the worldly- 
wise man. ‘‘ Wise to u degree!’’ ex- 
claims the one who can rightly estimate 
true values. What are eartiily possessions 
when compared with self-mastery ? 


The Springfield Institute 


This is to be conducted somewhat after 
the style of the one that proved so profit- 


able at Delaware, Ohio. It will open in 
the fine new Wesley Church, so recently 
dedicated, Wednesday, Nov. 6, and con- 
tinue until Friday night, the 8th. Not an 
ordinary convention 1s it to be, but largely 
a series of instructive conferences upon 
how to carry forward all departments of 
League work by the most effective meth- 
ods. In nearly all the conferences time 
will be given for practical discussion. It 
is hoped that Epworthian cabinet officers 
of loval chapters will attend in large num- 
bers and be greatly helped thereby in fill- 
ing their places of trust. For particulars 
address v. W. A. Wood, Chicopee, 
Mass. 











Catarrh is Not a Local Disease 


Although physicians have known for years 
that catarrh was nota local disease but a con- 
stitutional or Llood disorder, yet the mass of the 
people still continue to believe it is simply a 
local trouble and try to cure it with purely local 
remedies, like powders, snuffs, ointments and 
inhalers. 

These local remedies, if they accomplish any- 
thing at all, simply give a very temporary re- 
lief,and it is doubtful if a permanent cure of 
catarrh has ever been accomplished by local 
Sprays, washes and inhalers. They may clear 
the mucous membrane from the excessive se- 
cretion but it returns in afew hours as bad as 
ever, and the result can hardly be otherwise be- 
cause the blood is loaded with catarrhal poison, 
and it requires no argument to convince any 
one that local wasbes and sprays have absolute- 
ly no effect on the blood. 

Dr. Ainsworth says,“ I have long since discon- 
tinued the use of sprays and washes for catarrh 
of head and throat, because they simply relieve 
and do not cure. 

“ For some time past 1 have used only one 
treatment for all furms of catarrh and the re- 
sults have been uniformly good, the remedy 1 
use and recom mend is Stuart's Catarrh Tablets, 
a pleasant and harmless preparation sold by 
druggists at 50c., but my experience has proven 
one package of Stuart's Catarrh Tablets to be 
worth a dozen local treatments. 

* The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, San- 
guinaria, Red Gum, Guaiacol and other sate an- 
tiseptics and any catarrh sufferer can use them 
with full assurance that they contain no poison- 
ous Opiates and that they are the most reason 
able and successful treatment for radical cure of 
catarrh at present known to the professio),.” 

Stuart’s Catarrb Tablets are large, pleasant 
tasting 20 grain lozenges, to be dissolved in the 
mouth, and reach the delicate membranes of 
throat and trachea, and immediately relieve 


any irritation, while their final action on the 
blood removes the catarrba! poison from the 











whole system. All druggists sell them at 6c. 
for complete treatment. 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for November 


November 3 — God’s Leading in Our 
Lives. Psa. 23. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday. God our preserver. Psa, 31: 14-24. 

Tuesday. Our Father’s plan. Isaiah 40: 1-11. 

Wednesday. Working out God’s will. Heb, 13: 
17-21. 

Thursday. Need of direction. Psa. 32: 1-8. 

Friday. Led by little things. 2 Kings 5: 7-13. 

Saturday. The light that guides. John 8:12; 
12: 35, 36, 46. 


This twenty-third Psalm is one of the 
choicest gems to be found in any literature. 
It has awakened heavenly music in count- 
less hearts. Like the nightingale, it sings 
most charmingly in the night-time of sor- 


row ; and, like the meadow-lark, its music — 


grows sweeter as the soul rises higher 
toward celestial skies. What could be 
more tender than its use of the Shepherd ? 


FIELD AND FOLD 


1. * The Lord is my Shepherd.” He furnishes 
fold and field, food and drink, protection and 
prosperity. 

2. “I shall uot want.’ This follows from the 
very nature of the Good Shepberd. His tender- 
ness will make any sacrifice, even for the one 
that strays away. It was in 1861. On his way 
home Garibaldi met a Sardinian shepherd in 
great distress over the lossof alamb. Turning 
to his staff, the General announced his intention 
of scouring the mountains in search of the little 
wanderer. Lanterns in hand, off they started. 
Old officers of many campaigns were full of 
zeal at first ; but as hours passed and the fugi- 
tive was not found, Garibaldi ordered his staff 
to bed. Tne following morning his attendant 
was surprised to find the General sleeping 
longer than usual. Several times he looked in 
softly upon him only to find him still asleep. 
Finally, being awakened, he rubbed his eyes and 
so did the attendant as the old warrior drew out 
from the bed covers the little lost lamb and 
bade him take it to the anxious shepherd. 
Through nearly the entire night Garibaldi had 
kept up the search over rugged mountain fast- 
nesses until he found it. Then he carried it to 
his own bed and warmed itin his bosom. With 
infinite affection and patience does the Good 
Shepherd search after His straying lambs. 
When found, they rest as tranquilly in His 
loving arms. 


3. Children often become our teachers by the 
way in which they repose in God’s Word. Be- 
fore sin has made its inroads not a doubt clouds 
the mind. A little boy of a Chinese Christian 
family at Amoy was told that he was too young 
to be a Christian and unite with the church. 
Opening his eyes in surprise, he said: “ Jesus 
has promised to carry the lambs in His bosom. 
lam only alittle boy. It will be easier for Jesus 
to carry me.” 


PASTURE AND STREAM 


1. “ He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures.”’ The verb “ maketh” does not express 
a forced condition, but implies that He creates 
such surroundings and inward longings as 
render it practicable and desirable. ‘‘ Green 
pastures.”’ These are in “the fat valleys’ and 
gentle hillslopes. Overarching us is the azure 
of a love that never faileth. About our feet 
waves the abundance of His provision for our 
varied wants. Around us waft the refreshing 
breezes of never-failng mercies. Sad that we 
should ever allow our feet to wander from pas- 
tures so rich and nourishing ! 


2. * Heleadeth me beside the still waters.” 
Not to the turbulent stream of worldliness, not 
to the waves of strife, not to the muddy pool of 
sinful pleasures, are we led; but to the “ still 
waters” of tranquil satisfaction. This phrase 
suggests that deep and undisturbed state of soul 
which can come only from an abiding confi- 
dence in Christ. It is expressive of a peculiar 
and sweet fellowship of friend with friend. It 
is a blessed place in which to be. Here, 

“I tell Him all my sorrows, 
l tell Him all my joys, 
I-tell bim all that pleases me, 
I tell Him what annoys. 
He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me what to try ; 


And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I.” 


REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


8. “ He restoreth my soul.” This sentence 
opens out to us the long sad train of sin, with 
the glad news of a Saviour and eternal life. 
Only He can restore the soul that is ruined by 
guilt. 


4. ‘In the paths of righteousness He leadeth 
me.” Howstrange that God’s own children, 
even after all that has been done for them, act- 
ually rebel when He tries to lead them in right- 
eous ways! Sad indeed is it that we cannot 
trust Him even if the way is sometimes rough ! 
Can we not patiently work on like the weaver 
of tapestry ? Before his task is completed he is 
permitted to see only the working side of the 
pattern. God alone knows how beautiful Chris- 
tian character will be when finished. 

‘* My life is but the weaving 
Between my God and me; 
I may but choose the colors 
He weaveth steadily. 

Full oft He weaveth sorrow, 
And I in foolish pride 
Forget He sees the upper, 
And I the under side.” 

5. ‘Inthe house of the Lord forever.” How 
real does this make heaven appear to our 
thought! As real as the “still waters” and 
‘*“green pastures’’ of earth is the “ house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 

‘* Ye stars are but the shining dust 
Of my divine abode, 


The pavement of the heavenly court 
W here I shall reign with God.” 





Nov. 10 — Our National Bondage. Hab. 
1: 13-17 ; Amos 5: 1-6. (Temperance Meet- 
ing.) 

DAILY READINGS 
Monday. 7 The deceit of strong drink. Prov. 23: 


Tuesday. Its chains. Isa. 28:7 ; Hag. 1: 1-7. 

Wednesday. Habit and slavery. Phil. 3: 15-19; 
1 Pet, 2: 9e12. 

Thursday. A spreading evil. Jer. 4: 14-22; 


Ezek. 7 : 23-27. 
Friday. Anendangered nation. Lev. 26 : 14-22 ; 
Isa, 60 : 12. 


Saturday. The hope of our country. Ps. 144: 
11-15; rev. 14; 34, 

Modern learning assures us of a time, 
prehistoric,when immense beasts and birds 
of prey ‘‘ tore each other in their slime.” 
Prot. J. B. Hatcher, ot Prinveton Univer- 
sity, has deposited in the Bureau ef Ethnol- 
ogy in Washington a collection of fossils 
from the seldom-visited interior ot Patago- 
nia. Skeletons: of birds were found with 
heads as large as those of horses. Standing 
nine feet high, with beaks like that of the 
condor and claws resembling the eagle’s, 
they must have been the terror of other 
members of the animal kingdom. Butthey 
long since became extinct. Terrible and 
fierce as they must have been in their day, 
we have a monster now living right here in 
our own land equally fierce, terocious, 
deadly, dreadtul. North, south, east and 
west it stalks, with its big head high in air. 
Not a fossil, not a skeleton, but well- 
favored in flesh, sleek, robust, having 
grown fat upon its abundance of prey. 
Right and left it reaches out with its grap- 
pling claws and gathers in its victims. 
Many ot these are the choice sons and 
daughters ot our American homes. With 
its big beak it strikes not only multitudes 


ot delicate human hearts, but the very 
heart of this Republic feels its pitiless 
blows. And we letit. Yes, more; we leg- 
islate in favor of its having legal protection 
while it carries torward its awful carnival 
ot devastation. What utter tolly! Were 
the Government to refuse it legal recogni- 
tion, would not this species of a brutal 
monster soon become extinct? God hasten 
the day when it shall be tound only as a 
lifeless skeleton in some moral museum ! 


STEEL SHACKLES 


l. Such a love of money as closes the eyesand 
hardens the heart against all wails of distress 
caused by the liquor traffic. 

2. Club-rooms, in which respectable young 
men are taught to crave the wine cup. 


3. The fashionable grill-room, where liquors 
are served under the glitter of the dazzling 
chandelier. 


4. A public sentiment that is undermined by 
fear of financial loss if this evil is opposed too 
vigorously. 


5. Legislatures too easily controlled by the 
money of the liquor power. 


6. Carnality, that always seeks self-indul- 
gence. 

These are some of the steel shackles of our 
bondage. These make Bacchus seemingly 
secure in his kingdom. 


BLOWS 


l, Strike against the open saloon by discoun- 
tenancing the treat custom. 
9 


2. Strike against it by pledging young people 
to total xbstinence. 


% Strike against it by winning as many as 
possible to Christ. 


4. Strike against it by the steady strengthen- 
ing of public opinion in favor of no-license. 


5. Strike against the saloon as the natural 
ally of anarchism. 


HOPE OF DELIVERANCE 


This isin the church of Jesus Chrst. Never 
will our bondage be broken until Christians of 
all denominations unite in determined and per- 
sistent effort. What a tremendous influence 
against this evil might be exerted by the com- 
bined forces of all our Young People’s Societies ! 
God hasten the -~ when these galling chains 
may be smitten off! 





November 17 — Preaching and Hear- 
ing. Rom. 10: 13-17. 


DAILY READINGS 
Monday. Thegospel. Luke 2: 1-10. 
Tuesday. ‘he messenger. Isa. 52: 7-10 ; 2 Cor. 
Wedanndey. The prociamation. Luke 4: 16-21. 
Thursday. Ministerand church. Eph, 3: 14-21. 
Friday. fe How sbali they hear?” 2 Cor. 9:1-7 
Guvidiny. A tieasdn home, Acts 11:2048. 
Preaching is the proclamation of a divine 
evangel. It heralds the deathless love otf 
the dying Christ to men doomed to die. 
No higher honor could be conferred upon 
man than to be entrusted with the preach- 
er’s vocation. He is God’s ambassador. 
He is man’s true friend. 


What a power the tongue has been in the 
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progress of our race! Talkers have ever 
fired the hearts and impelled the arms of 
doers. It was the eloquence ot Demosthe- 
nes that caused the Athenians to rise as 
one man and shout: ‘‘Let us march 
against Philip!’”’ Patrick Henry’s tongue 
was as essential as Washington’s sword in 
winning the victories that made usa nation. 
The preaching of pioneer Methodist itiner- 
ants has been among the most potent of all 
agencies in carrying Christian civilization 
into the sparsely settled parts of America. 
The moral foundations of this Republic 
owe nuuch of their strength and stability to 
the tongues of God’s chosen pulpit mes- 
sengers. 


DIVINE SYMBOL 


At Pentecost was given the God-accredited 
symbolof the new dispensation. Itisnota hand 
to represent doing, nor asword to suggest battle, 
nor even a cross to signify suffering. What is 
it? Simply a tongue — a tongue of fire. 
Through the apparent foolishness of preaching 
must this world be led to Christ. Go into all 
the world and preach to every creature, is 
Christ’s final and sapreme command. Metho- 
dism has ever been ua testifying church. Much 
of its potency has been tongue-power. Bishop 
Simpson once in a powerful sermon at Round 
Lake camp-meeting exclaimed: ‘“ Brethren, 
how is it in your churches? Are they all talk- 
ing? Do the babes talk early and easily? Do 
the old men keep their voices or are they get- 
ting the bronchitis and their throats giving 
way? How are the young people? Are they 
clear in voice? Go, talk for Jesus — talk, talk, 
talk.’’ Every Christian should tell the old story 
ever fresh and new, with increasing interest. 


SECRET OF POWER 


This lies in the heart beneath the tongue. 
Our divine symbol of Christian conquest im- 
plies a Spirit-filled personality. A law of me- 
chanics in gun-construction requires that a 
cannon should be a hundred times heavier than 
its shot. Human speech, to be effective, must 
have back of it a character weighted with in- 
dwelling Godhead. 


EARS 


If God has made it the duty of some to preach, 
it must be equally binding upon others to listen. 
Among the most solemn of all of Christ's 
utterances is this: ‘‘Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.’ They were given for a great pur- 
pose. Woe to him who fails to have them meet 
their high design! ‘Take heed how ye hear!” 


DEAFNESS 


This is regarded asasore affliction when it 
affects the bodily organ. When it reaches the 
moral ear, then it becomes a calamity. A man 
dying in despair said to the minister under 
whose preaching he sat for twenty years: 
«I bave never heard a single sermon.” This 
surprised the preacher, for he had seen the man 
regularly in his accustomed pew, and thought 
now bis mind was wandering. But the expla- 
nation made it plain: “I attended church, but 
my habit was, as soon as you began the ser- 
mon, to commence a review of last week’s 
trade, then to anticipate and arrange the busi- 
ness of the next.” Many persons have their 
minds so filled with earthly things that they 
cannot hear eternal voices. 


STRANGE DEFECTS 


Physicians tell us of a form of deafness 
which can hear anything save words. It isa 
brain defect. Give the sufferer a book. He can 
read as well as ever; but any word addressed to 
him reaches consciousness merely a8 an unip- 
telligible sound. Are there not multitudes 
-whose inner ear of the soul is similarly affected ? 
Gospel truths come to them as mere noises, 
having no deep significance. A person in the 
West tells us he can hear certain sounds per- 
fectly well, but there are others that make no 
impression whatever. He never hears a bird 
sing. The lower notes of a piano are distinct to 
his hearing, but to the higher notes he is per- 
fectly deaf. How many around Us can hear 
quite well all earthly and carnal notes, but have 
no ear whatever for strains that are intended 
for our highest spiritual natures ! 


PRAYER 
Our Infinite Father, help by thy Holy Spirit 
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all preachers to preach, and all hearers lo hear, 
as for eternity! Amen. 





November 24— Thanksgiving. Isa, 25: 
1-8. 
DAILY READINGS 
Monday. Thankfulness in the heart. Ps, 9: 
1-11 


commercial, teaching that all 
depends upon right rather than might. 
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real progress 


4. Enriching our history with another such 


splendid character as our martyred President, 
andin the universal sorrow as well as general 
high expressions of appreciation giving new 
demonstration of an 


underlying stratum of 


Tuesday. Rejoicing always. Phil3: 1-10. goodness among the people not heretofore 
Wednesday. The grateful household. Josh. suspected. 
24: 1-6, 14, 15. 
Fridep va jin nn pe ml i phey 5. Granting us another Christian President 
Saturday. The spirit of gratitude. Eph. 5; 15. in the strain and stress of our serious emer- 
21 7 2Y 
‘ gency. 


Ouce more we approach our great na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day. What a splen- 
did occasion it ought to be made this year 
ot unexampled prosperity! The genuine 
gratitude ot a single soul is beautiful. The 
thanksgiving of one tongue is music to the 
ear. But when the great heart of a nation 
is moved with swelling emotions ot high 
appreciation, and more than seventy mil- 
lions of happy treemen unite their voices 
in one majestic volume et grateful song, 
then the spectacle rises to the sublime — 
then the scene thrills us with peculiar 
power. Many evils prevail. Anarchy 
casts its horrible and deadly shadow over 
the land. The liquor traffic fastens its 
fangs deep in the body politic. The 
assassin’s fatal shots have wounded every 
loyal American heart and robbed the Re- 
public of its noble chief. But the good tar 
outweighs the evil. 


, 
TWO THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATIONS 


The one was a genuine jubilee in cele- 
brating the glorious achievement of our 
independence. After that long and terrible 
struggle against such tremendous odds, the 
victory was easily something for which to 
be deeply gratetul. How readily and rap- 
turously could all hearts in the young 
nation respond to Washington’s proclama- 
tion to give thanks to Almighty God! For 
it was He who had nerved their arms and 
inspired their souls to persevere unto per- 
manent triumph. How different the proc- 
lamation issued to Great Britain by de- 
feated King George! A worthy divine, 
very intimate with his sovereign, ventured 
to say: ‘‘ Your Majesty has sent out a proc- 
lamation for a day of thanksgiving. For 
what are wetogivethanks? Is it because 
your Majesty has lost thirteen of the fairest 
jewels from your crown?” “No,” replied 
the monarch, “‘ not tor that.’”’ ‘‘ Well, then, 
shall we give thanks because so many 
millions of treasure have been spent in this 
war and so many millions added to the 
public debt?” ‘No, no, not that.” ‘ Shail 
we then give thanks that so many thou- 
sands of our fellow men have poured out 
their life-blood in this unhappy and un- 
natural struggle between those of the same 
race and religion?” ‘‘ No,’ exclaimed the 
king again, “not that.’”’ ‘‘ For what, then, 
may it please your Majesty, are we to give 
thanks?” queried the puzzled clergyman. 
“Thank God,” cried the king, with much 
energy, ‘‘thank God it is not any worse!” 
In our present national life we are not 
driven to such a strait as this. We should 
thank God that crime and wickedness are 
no worse under oursky. But, on the other 
hand, we enjoy numerous 


POSITIVE BLESSINGS 


1. God’s favoring bhnd is in all our history 
as a people, and never more visibly than dur- 
ing the past three years. It was He who almost 
forced us to grapple with Spain in the rescue of 
Cuban sufferers. Possibly as a reward for our 
generous battle for the weak and oppressed He 
laid upon our Government the responsibility of 
litting the Philippine Islands into Christian 
civilization. 

2. Elevating this Republic to a recognized 
world-power, from which vantage-ground we 
exert largest influence upon international 
interests. 


8. Keeping this country loyal to such ideals 


as lift moral forces above the military and 


6. Making manifest the solid foundations of 
the Govern ment which could endure without in- 
jury the severe crisis through which it recently 
passed. 


JOY BELLS 


. 
Let them ring out their silvery music of 
thoughtful gratitude for numberiess personal 
benefits. 


* Tonank God for friends your life has known, 
For every deat departed day ; 
The blessed past is safe alone ; 
God gives, vut does not take away.” 


We doubt this last line, but still rejoice in the 
assurance that whenever He does take from us 
any loved person or cherished thing it is done 
in loving tenderness. 


l. If you area Christian at all ring all the joy 
bells of your soul in grateful gladness, for this is 
worth more to you than all the world could be. 


2. If you are faithfully striving, with some 


fair degree of energy, to be as true and large a 
Christian as possible, then your occasion for 
gratitude is great indeed. 


8. If you are afaithful Comrade of the Quiet 
Hour, and have been so for the past year, there 
will be within your benefited life a new note of 
grateful joy. 


4, lf you have won a soul to Christ since last 
Thanksgiving Vay, the bells will have a sweeter 
sound to your ear. 


5. Ifyou have taken pains to be systematic in 
giving and doing and being what Christ would 
atk of you, then the music of this Thanksgiving 
season will be unto you Jike the music of 
heaven. 


‘THE BEST IS YET TO BE”? 


“ We thank Thee, O Father of all, for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour ! 
The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And —_ that sad souls under- 

stand. 


“ We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet to be, 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee ; 
That all our eternity form through Thy love 
One a aa Day in the mansions 

above.” 


Fall River, Mass. 








Handkerchief 


‘* Seconds ”’ 
For Men. 


Belfast manufacturers must, indeed, be 
very upright when they call these goods 
“seconds,” being strictly all linen of the 
finest grades. The only impertection to be 
tound is a slightly coarse thread here or 
there, common in any handkerchief. All 
widths of hems. Notice they are just Half 
Price. 


50c. Quality marked ... 25c. 
33c. Quality marked... 17c. 
25c. Quality marked .. . 12c. 


Gilchrist Co. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston. 


71,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMIN FOR THE SUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL. 


The best py ny hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free to pastors, superinten- 
dents, and music committees. 
A.B. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fitth Aveaue, New York City, 
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Dedication of Brockton Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


During the faithful pastorate of ‘“ Father” 
Bates at Easton in 1830, a Methodist society 
was formed at “West Shores” (Brockton 
Heights), and a church was built in 183l In 
1842 members of this society residing in what is 
now the city of Brockton, formed a new society. 
It rapidly grew in numbers, and during its ear- 
lier years frequently changed its places of wor- 
ship from rented hall tou church. The birth of 
Brockton occurred in 1874. At tdat time the 
name of the society was changea to Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brockton. 

The following isa 


DESCRIRTION OF THE NEW CHURCH, 


The main entrance faces West Elm st. Every 
detail was made with the consideration of use- 
fulness first, and with beauty a second consider- 
ation ; but Architect J. Williams Beal has made 
a happy combination of both. It is an impos 
ing structure. Outwardly the edifice is Spanish 
Renaissance in style. It is built of imported 
Scotch brick, mottled gray in color, witb trim- 
mings of Indiana limestone, and roof of red tile. 
The bell tower extends beavenward about 100 
feet, and the roof over the auditorium is hardly 
20 feet lower. The main entrance leads intoa 
corridor ten feet wide which extends the entire 
length of thechurch. Tothe right and left cor- 
ridors extend, making a T cross with the main 
corridor. It is arched from one end to the other 
with the best possible effect. There are marble 
tiliugs and baseboards, and everything is fin- 
ished in white and pearl. The social parlor is 
finished in quartered oak panels, with the side 
walls papered, which adds tothe natural beauty. 
This room will be for the gathering of every de- 
partment of the church for social intercourse. 
It is expressly designed for the use of the pastor 
to greet the people after the service. A fireplace 
is on the east side, tiled, and with an oak man- 
tel. Old Enghsh diamond windows complete the 
picture. 

The auditorium is classical in detail. It is 
built with a floor plan like a Latin cross. The 
nave with its transepts is covered with barrel 
vaults which meet and form the dome. The 
dome rests on four arches, which are supported 
by columns fluted and white. These hold the 
roof. Between each pair of columns are pilas- 
ters, topped with carving similar to the tops of 
the columns. The effect is extremely artistic. 
There are galleries in each of the transepts 
and in the nave. Altogether the seating capac- 
ity is about 900. The color scheme is greenish, 
and the carpets are of green Brussels. The 
constractional features include the white walls 
with Pompeiian red at the upper part and 
French gray in the dome. The organ on the 
north side is treated as a constructional feature. 
It is a divided organ, with part on each side. 
All the pipes are covered with gold. The floor 
rises to the rear, and the pews are placed in the 
half-circular plan. ‘There is also a rise in the 
gallery floor. The four big windows on the 
sides of the room below the dome are filled with 
opalescent glass of green. The railings around 
the gallery are white, trimmed with San Do- 
mingo mahogany. The pulpit platform is ap- 
proached through a five-foot aisle. The front is 
of mahogany. The platform is raised two feet. 
In front is the pulpit of Mexican onyx, witha 
brass book-rest surrounded by reading lights. 
The pulpit seat is also a part of the construction 
pian, and is built in. The choir loft is a 
raised platform to the rear of the pulpit, 
partly in front and partly between the 
two sections of the organ, but in front of the 
organist. It basa seating capacity of 40. Large 
candelabra, with nine lights in each, will fur- 
nish the light. The wide corridor is 80 situated 
as to separate the auditorium and the Sunday- 
school room, so that an overflow meeting can 
be easily held in the latter without disturbing 
the forme:. Thus 1,800 people can be accommo- 
dated at one time. 

The organ deserves special mention. It is the 
gift of C. A. Eaton, a member of the church and 
the well-known shoe manufacturer. It will cost 
about $6,000, and is built especially for the 
church, with features that make it more valu- 
able for the church than a much higher-priced 
instrument. It is an electric organ, with con- 
sole in the rear, faving so that the organist can 
gee the choir, minister and congregation at the 
sametime. Some new and novel effects have 
been built especially for the Methodist service. 
It contains 1,865 pipes, and is atwo manual organ 
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with a full complement of combination push 
buttons, crescendo, swell pedals and stops 
especially adapted for readers. The desk is 
designed to facilitate the work of the organist 
in every way. A bronze tablet hanging on the 
front of the organ bears this inscription: “ This 
organ, erected to the glory of God, and in 
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memory of Mary E. Eaton, by her son, Charles 
A. Eaton, M C M I.” 

The Sunday-school room is directly north, 
with an entrance through the social room and 
others through the main corridor. This room is 
practically as large as the main auditorium. It 
will seat between 800 and 900 people. The wood- 
work is al) of hard pine. There are three sbades 
of green in the coloring of the walls and ceiling. 
Galleries occupy three sides, and a raised room 
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corridor seven or eight feet in width is south of 
this room, and is the connecting link between 
it and the kitchen. The kitchen will contain 
two gas ranges andtwosinks. It is finished in 
three shades of yellow, and bas a sunlight effect. 
The basement discloses many interesting 
things. Among them is the heating and venti- 
lating system and the power 
room for the organ. The blow- 
er system Is used for heating 
and ventilating. Airis secured 
from tbe outside, and isdrawn 
in by suction. In winter it 
passes into a system of heated 
pipes and is sent all over the 
building both by direct and 
indirect transmission. Over 
the main entrance of the 
cburch, in an arch of mosaic, 
is the inscription, in large 
characters, 1. H. S., bordered 
witb an olive wreath of green. 

J. Williams Beal is the archi- 
tect of the building, A. P. Poole 
the builder, and Williarn Went- 
worth the foreman. Jesse 
Woodbury, of Boston, is the 
builder of the organ. 


DEDICATORY EXERCISES 


The services connected with 
the dedication actually began 
Sunday, Oct. 18, when the pas- 
tor, Rev. Julian S. Wadsworth, 
preached a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion from 
the words, “Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” Tuesday 
evening a prayer and testi- 
- mony service was held, to 

arouse a spirit of liberality in 
providing tor the balance of 
indebtedness upon the new 
church. Thursday evening 
farewell services were held 
in the old chureh. An able sermon was 
preached by Rev. D. A. Jordan, VD. D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.,on the “ Harmony of Natural and 
Moral Law.” Friday evening, at 5.30, a recep- 
tion was given to all members, probationers, 
and friends, in the new church. An excellent 
collation was served to the large company by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. At 7.30 the auditorium 
was opened to the public for the first time. 
Rev. Frank P. Parkin, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
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on the front will answer for the same purpose. 
The gallery will be divided into 28 class-rooms 
by means of draperies which fold to the wall 
during the general exercises. 

Epworth Hall is the name given the big room 
in the southwest of the basement. It isa room 
for the young people of ihe church. The ban- 
quet hall, with its accessories, is not equaled in 
the city. It is on the east side of the lower floor, 
and will accommodate 800 people. A serving 


took charge of the meeting, and under his 
skillful management about $20,000 was pledged 
for the payment of the debt. 

Sunday, Oct. 20, at 10.30 a. m., Bishop McCabe 
preached an inspiring sermon from the words : 
“Thou shalt build unto Mea sanctuary.” Sub- 
scriptions to the amount of about $7,000 were 
then taken, providing for the whole indebted- 
ness, with $500'to spare. The morning service 
closed with @ most dramatic scene. It was the 
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memorable feature of the day. A balance of 

2,000 remained of the amount needed, when 
Mr. Charles A. Eaton, the man whose efforts 
in behalf of the church must be placed above 
all others, began to speak. Simplicity has been 
a strong feature of his utterances at the church. 
This time he told how the church was all to 
him. It stood on the ground where he was 
born, where his young life was spent, where he 
first learned to turn his heart and his thoughts 
towards the solace above. Upon this spot his 
mother had died while he was yet very young. 
A stepmother, whom he loved as a mother and 
who was a mother in care and counsel, also 
went to the eternal home from the spot. And 
finally his father, compelled to remain away 
from the service because of sudden illness, had 
given up the old homestead that the church 
might be erected. “In memory of these 
things,” said Mr. Eaton, “I assume the pay- 
ment of the remainder.” When the simple 
story was over, people all over the church were 
weeping, the tears rolling down the faces of 
men as well as women. The story was touch- 
ing, and the speaker bad been strongly 
affected. A hush gave way to the feeling of 
rejoicing that had swept over the congregation 
with the announcement that the church was 
unencumbered with debt. It seemed like a sa- 
cred time; copious tears alone relieved the feel- 
ings of the majority. “Home, Sweet Home,” 
was sung with beautiful expression by Mrs. 
Nellie Evans-Packard. 

At 2.30 Pp. M., Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., preached 
an able sermon on “ The Importance of Bibli- 
cal Doctrine.” The church was then dedicated 
by Bishop McCabe, assisted by a number of visit- 
ing pastors. At 7 Pp. M. Rev. M. 8. Kaufman, 
D. D., of Fall River, preached a forceful sermon 
on the theme, “ Christ in Our Day.’’ The large 
concourse that assembled for the evening 
service could not be accommodated in the 
auditorium, and the chapel was opened, where 
services were conducted by Rev. Micah J. 
Talbot, D. D.. and Rev. W. F. Short, D. D., of 
Jacksonville, Lil. 

The remainder of the dedicatory program 
was carried out in the following order: Monday 
evening, Oct. 21, reception to the Epworth 
League Union, with address by Rev. Chas. A. 
Crane, D. D., of East Boston. Tuesday, opening 
of the Sunday-school rooms, with special serv- 
ices arranged by the superintendents of the 
school, Dr. E. E. Goodwin, Mrs. M. C. Went- 
worth, Mrs. Elliott F. Lawson. Wednesday, 7 
Pp. M., reception to tbe clergymen of the city, 
tendered by the Ladies’ Aid Society, assisted by 
the officiary of the church. Thursday, 7.30 P. M., 
union love-feast of all tbe Methodist Churches 
in the city, Rev. A. A. Mason, pastor of the 
Pearl St. Church, leader. Sunday, 10.30, sermon 
by Rev. W. F. Short, D. D., of Jacksonville, 
Ill. Monday, Oct. 28, grand organ recital 8 P. M., 
Arthur Raymond, of Boston, organist. 
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Rededication of Trinity Church, 
Norwich, Conn. 


Six years ago Hishop Walden consolidated 
three Methodist churches in the city of Nor- 
wich, Conn., with the idea of making one 
strong church, which would be more represent- 
ative. This consolidation was made after due 
consultation and with the consent and earnest 
request of the presiding elder, the pastors, and 
the great majority of all the members. The 
consolidated congregation was appointed to 
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worship in what was formerly the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose name had 
been changed now to Trinity, and Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Pitner was appointed pastor. A new board of 
trustees was elected in harmony with our poli- 
ty, and a new official board organized. The 
unused properties were to be sold and the 
proceeds were to go to alter the old church or 
build a new one, 

Then arose a complicated controversy grow- 
ing outof the unwillingvess of the former 
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made it necessary to define and defend Metho- 
dist polity before the civil courts. The supe- 
rior court heard the case, and then, through a 
lack of information as to our usages, the judge 
decided against consolidation in April, 1900, 
giving as the basis of bis decision that he could 
not see according to our Discipline where a 
Bishop was given authority to unite or divide 
congregations, but affirming that if the Bishop 
had the anthority to unite the congregations 
there must be a property union also,and the old 
trustees would be succeeded by the new board. 

An appeal was taken from this decision to the 
Supreme Court of the State, and a resolution 
was sent tothe General Conference which met 
in Chicago, May, 1900, requesting that legal body 
to interpret the Book of Discipline concerning 
the authority of a Bishop to unite congregations 
whenever a majority of the people asked it. 
The General Conference took action affirming 
that such authority had been exercised by our 
Bishops all through our history, and such has 
been the usage and polity of our church for 
more than a century (See Discipline, appendix, 
(34). The Supreme Court gave a hearing and 
rendered a unanimous decision in harmony 
with the usages of our church, investing full 
rights in the new board of Trinity trustees as 
legitimate successors to the old boards. Thus 
this long struggle was over. It was, in effect, a 
revival of Methodism in Norwich. 

Immediately the people united in a splendid 
purpose to rebuild the old property and realize 
the original plan. Kvery one was glad the con- 
troversy was over. A new spirit took posses- 
sion of the people. Even those who formerly 
held opposite views were glad things had been 
settled and that the church could now do its 
appointed work. In January a building com- 
mittee, consisting of C. L. Harwood, Costello 
Lippitt, John C. Morgan, F. H. Allen, Archibald 
Troland, C. E. Chandler, and H. B. Porter, was 
appointed and plans were im mediately arranged 
to begin the work of enlargement and altera- 
tion. 

After eight months the work has reached 
completion, and what may be called practically 
the New Trinity Church was dedicated on Sun- 
day, Oct. 13. Few structures ever subjected to a 
remodeling have shown such a complete trans- 
formation. Of the original building only tne 
two side and the rear walls remain, and these 
have been so added tothat little is left to be 
recognized. The external changes consist of the 
erection of a new front wall of buff brick and 
the addition of a wing on either side for en 
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trustees who held the Central Church property 
(which had become Trinity under consolida- 
tion) tosurrender tbe deed for the property to 
the new board of trustees of Trinity Church, 
and to acquiesce in the consolidation. Tbe 
contention seemed to grow out of a misappre- 
hension of the authority of a Bishop to unite 
congregations under our polity when the 
majority of ail parties concerned desire it and 
the interests of the church demand it. This 





trances. A pointed roof with turreted front has 
been put on, giving a complete change to the 
Style of the building. One enters the edifice 
through either wing ‘irectly into the church 
proper. The main auditorium has been ex- 
tended clear to the front of the building, taking 
In the former vestibule, now done away with, 
and is 60x60 feet. It is ‘square in shape as 
the old church, but no larger, as a space has 
been taken from the back for the organ and 
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IN LERIOR 


choir gallery. The ceiling is what is known as 
a cove in shape. This cove, or arch, is twelve 
feet high, and runs entirely around the room. 
The centre of the ceiling is finished in large 
plaster panels cut up by heavy oak beams. The 
wainscoting is of quartered oak paneling about 
five feet high and extends clear around the 
auditorium. 

In either corner of the front is a small cir- 
cular-shaped gallery, reached by stairs from 
the main auditorium direct. The front of each 
is quartered oak, with a brass rail on top. 
The organ occupies a space directly in the 
centre of the back of the auditorium. It isa 
quartered oak case and the pipes are decorated 
in gilt and silver. The choir gallery is recessed 
under the organ and is directly in front of the 
organist s seat. In front is the platform with 
reading desk and table for the pastor, and in 
front of this the altar rail. 

The color scheme is dark, but not to the point 
of being sombre. Tie wall color is a dark terra- 
cotta, shading above into a clouded buff. The 
ceiling is buff, with a simple vine design form- 
ing an outline around the angles. The pews are 
semi-circular in arrangement, aud are of quar- 
tered oak with antique finish. They are ex- 
ceedingly comfortable and roomy. The light- 
ing is by electricity by means of a lurge chande- 
lier of dull beass having sixty lamps, and by 
ceiling lamps in the four panels in each corner. 
The carpet is a dark green. The pulpit furni- 
ture is the gift of Mrs. Archibald Troland. 

The plan of the interior is as far as possible 
Gothic in style. The windows and doors are 
distinctly of this style. The windows, seven in 
number, are memorials and of stained glass. 
Those on the sides are about 3 feet 6 inches by 
14 feet and the three large windows in the front 
are 4 feet 6 inches by 16 feet in size. ‘The front 
windows are memorials for Rev. Norris G. Lip- 
pit (1816-1887), William Lamphere (1820-1901), 


and U.S. Gardiner (1815-1884). On the west side 
are memoria) windows for Russell G. Wood- 
ward (1832-1900) and Cordelia C. Woodward 


(1881-1886), and on the east side for Maxson 
P. Lewis (1820-1806), and for Etta May, Harry 
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Howard and Walter Morse, 
William W. and Mary Ives. 

Passing downstairs by the main stairway in 
the west wing one entersa vestibule which leads 
into the Sunday-school room. This is a comfort- 
able looking apartment nearly as large as the 
auditorium a*ove. At the front is a large plat- 
form and at the right the library, with a counter 
for the distribution of books. The primary de- 
partment is in a small room opening off the 
rear of the main room, from which it is sepa- 
rated by sliding doors. The wall color of the 
main room is white, with a wide dado of green 
at the bottom. The carpet has a green ground 
with a quiet figure interra cotta. The seats are 
of the opera style in quartered oak, and can be 
folded and removed from the room when neces- 
sary. 

At the rear of the Sunday-school are ample 


children of 


NORWICH, CONN, 


kitchen and toilet accommodations. On the 
west side, opening into the main room, is the 
ladies’ parlor,a cozy little apartment, prettily 


furnished. A wide wainscoting of California 
redwood, paneled, runs entirely around the 
room. 


The walis are frescoed in a pink tint 
with flower designs at the top and on the ceil- 
ing. A brick fireplace, with mantel, ornaments 
oneend of theroom. The furniture is of cherry 
with satin upholstery. 

The organ, which was built by John Brown, 
of Wilmington, Del., isa fine instrument and 
has several features differing from any other in 
the city. It is what is known as the tubular 
pneumatic style, the stops and pipes being 
operated by compressed air, conducted through 
lead pipes, instead of by wooden levers, as in 
most organs. There are 1,127 pipes in the organ 
and 3,000 feet of lead pipe leading from the key 
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and powerful microscope. 
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desk, or consele, to the organ proper. There 
are three banks of keys, eight stops on the 
great, nine on the swell, and three on the pedal 
organ. The stops are of the tilting tablet style, 
making their operation much easier than in 
the old form of keyboard. The organ was 
given by Mrs. John Mitchell, in memory of 
ber husband. 

The church was built from plans by Messrs. 
Cudworth & Woodworth, and the contract was 
taken by Messrs. Carpenter & Williams. The 
sub contracts were taken by the following: 
Decorating, Mortensen & Holdensen, Boston ; 
gas and electric fixtures, Bradley & Hubbard 
Company, Meriden; furniture, Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, 
Micb.; Stained glass, Brown, Hubbell & Puddli- 
combe Company, New Haven; wood finishing, 
W.S. Gilbert. 

The remodeling cost $30,000, all of which was 
subscribed before dedication. 

The dedicatory services occurred Oct.13. Rev. 
George E. Reed, D. D., president of Dickinson 
College, preached an able and impressive ser- 
mon. Dr, Reed congratulated the pastor of the 
church upon the factof having so} many con- 
tributions from citizens of Norwich who were 
not members of the church, but who were in- 
terested in it as a Christian organization. 
*‘Happy is the community and happy the 
church which has such men in its midst,’ he 
said. At the close of the excellent sermon the 
members of the board of trustees came forward 
to the altar rail,and their president, Mr. Cos- 
tello Lippitt, formally presented the church for 
dedication. The dedication was made by Rev. 


Dr. G. P. Mains, and the dedicatory prayer was. 


offered by Dr. Reed. 

The evening sermon was preached by Dr. 
George P. Mains, of the Book Concern. The 
Norwich Bulletin, in its report of the same, 
said: “It was delivere’ with an earnestness 
and enthusiasm which impressed greatly his 
hearers.” 

Very great credit is due the pastor, Rev. Isaac 
L. Wood, Ph. D., for the able and wise manner 
in which he has directed this enterprise. Itisa 
monumental success for Norwich Methodism. 

A week of special services, which were very 
profitable and of great inverest, followed the 
dedication. On Monday evening there was an 
organ recital by Mrs. Jennie Lind Mueller- 
Green, of Baltimore. Tuesday eveningan Kp- 
worth League service was held, the address be- 
ing given by Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D. Wednes- 
day evening the interdenominational meeting 
was briefly addressed by the city pastors. Thurs- 
day evening asermon was delivered by Presid- 
ing Elder Bartholomew. Friday evening there 
was a reunion of former pastors, Rev. Edgar F. 
Clark presiding. On Sunday, Uct. 20, Dre. S. F. 
Upham, of Drew, preached the morning sermon ; 
and the Sunday-school observed Rally Day at 
noon. 
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Upham Memorial Church 


The dedication of Upham Memorial Church 
at Forest Hills occurred on Sunday, Oct. 27, and 


_ the dav will be one long remembered by the 


members of the parish who have labored so 
long and faitbfully for this consummation of 
their hopes. It ix a coincidence that the dedi- 
cation occurred on the eighth anniversary of 
the establishment of the church by the late Rey. 
Frederick Norman Upham, for whom it was 
named. He was at that time pastor of Bethany 
Church, Roslindale. A large audience assem 
bled at the churchin the forenoon. where ser, 


7 





REV. GEORGE B, DEAN 


ices of a very interesting and impressive nature 
were commenced for the first time intbe audi- 
torium of the beautiful place of worship. The 
sermon was delivered by Rev. D. W. Couch, 1. D., 
of Brooklyn. The platform was most tastefully 
decorated with cut flowers and potted plants. 
At the close of the sermon the treasurer, Mr. J. 
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ceeded in obtaining subscriptions tothe amount 
of $2,800. 

In the afternoon Dr. S. Fk. Upham, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, preached an eloquent 
and impressive sermon to a crowded house on, 
** The Transfiguration.” After the sermon Dr. 
Couch succeeded in increasing the amount 
subscribed in the morning to $3,400. An original 
dedicatory hymn was read by its author, Rev. 
George Ingram,and heartily sung by the con- 
gregation. The church was then formally given 
over by the trustees, and solemnly dedicated 
according to the ritual of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

In the evening a large congregation again 
assembled. At this service Dr. Couch, in the 
absence of Presiding Elder Perrin, who was 
called out of town by the sickness of a relative, 
preached again, and though weary in body was 
yet as capable of holding and interesting the 
audience as he was in the morning. Another 
$210 was added to the subscription, thus mak- 
inz in all no less than $3,610 as a total for the 
day. 

Appropriate music was furnished at the 
morning and evening service by the choir of 
the church and several soloists, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur P. Fenner, organist of the 
ecbureh, The atternoon service was favored by 
the presence of a chorus of sixty voices from 
Saratoga St. Church, East Boston, under the 
direction of Prot. J. H. Ripley, who presided at 
the organ. 

The new edifice is of Gothic design, and, in 
the opinion of almost all, is a perfect gem. 
The auditorium is capable of seating nearly 
300,and by throwing open the vestry — which 
can be done by sliding windows — will seat 175 
more. Too much praise cannot be awarded 
the pastor, Rev. Geo. B. Dean,who is in the sixth 
year of his first pastorate, and greatly beloved 
by all. He bas worked most energetically and 
enthusiastically for the accomplishment of 
this important undertaking, which could bard- 
ly have been carried through but for his wise 
and unconquerable purpose. A handsome and 
finely-arranged souvenir program presented 
the portrait of Rev. Frederick Norman Up- 
ham, who tnstituted services Oct. 22, 1898. He, 
with a noble band of workers from Bethany 
Church, Roslindale, over which be was pastor, 
conducted services each Sunday afternoon at 8 





UPHAM MEMORIAL CHURCH, FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


A. L. Wallon, gave a financial statement, from 
which it appeared that the cost of the church, 
including price of land and furnishings, was 
about $18,500, of which there had already been 
received $10 000. A mortgage of $5,070 had been 
given, and they hoped to raise the balance by 
sabscriptions during the day. Dr. Couch, an 
inimitable money-raiser, at the first service suc 


o'clock in Columbian Hall, 3740 Washington 
Street. Many fitting and tender references 
were nade to him as the founder of the church 
during the services. 

A convocation of the chapters of the Epworth 
Lei gue of Greater Boston, on Monday evening, 
formed the concluding feature of the dedica- 
tory exercises. Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., of 
Harvard St., Cambridge, delivered a forceful 
and eloquent address. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Lebanon. — Rev. Edgar Blake, pastor at Leba- 
non, in a lecture has presented a substitute for 
our present prohibitory law, which we think 
may solve some questions. It certainly shows 
ability, and commends itself to many of the 
best minds. The present law is good, but does 
not perfectly accomplish itsend. We sincerely 
hope something will bring about the desired re- 
sult, and that speedily. Mr. and Mrs. Blake 
entertained the Epworth League at the parson- 
age on a recent evening, when Miss Nellie M. 
Blodgett gave a lecture on the Pan-American 
Exbibition. Refreshments were served and a 
most delightful social hour followed. Nearly a 
hundred Epworth Leaguers were present. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society of this church are already 
arranging for their annual Christmas sale. At 
a recent week-night prayer-meeting, when a 
large number were present, four out of five 
were young folks by actualcount. Everything 
here indicates prosperity, 

Enfield. — Rev. F. O. Tyler is earnestiy at 
work here, and has quite a name as a preacher. 
The Epworth League is alive and aggressive. 
Several new members have been added the past 
quarter. The League has shingled the parson- 
age, added one new window,and made some 
important changes upstairs; also put in a sink 
drain. 


Canaan St. — The furnaces in the church have 
been repaired and are now in excellent working 
order. New windows have been ordered for the 
front of the parsonage, and also some storm 
windows. A hardwood floor will be placed in 
the kitchen. Bills are all paid or accounted for. 
Rev. W. T. Carter finds work enough to keep 
him active, and seems to enjoy it. 


Grantham.—The parsonage has been im- 
proved by some paint and paper the last quar- 
ter. Springfield, the other part of this charge, 
has been blessed by the addition of three new 
members recently. Financially both tbese 
churches are in excellent condition. Spring- 
field reported 50 per cent. gain in the Sunday- 
school the past three months. Rey. C. T. 
Matthews is having a prosperous pastorate 
here. 
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A Corset that OC 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, 


fortable and useless. 


not break at the waist, it isthe Cheapest Corset 
buy. 








Manchester, Trinity.—Bishop McCabe lec- 
tured, Oct. 23, in Trinity Church, Manchester, 
on the “Bright Side of Life in Libby Prison.” 
There was a good audience, and an increased 
amount to be applied to the reduction of their 
debt. 


Dedication. — Arrangements are now com- 
pleted for the dedication of the Arlington St. 
Church, Nashua, and the time is set for Nov. 3. 
Services of the dedication at 3 Pp. M., and also 6.30 
Pp. M. Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates will preach the 
sermon. 


Transfer.—1 bave just received notice from 
Bishop FitzGerald of the transfer of Rev. Wm. 
R. Webster from the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence to the New York East Conference, Oct. 17. 

Cc. 


Concord District 


Centre Sandwich.—Sept. 9 Hon. Elisha 
Marston, long a resident of this town, celebrat- 
ed bis 100th birthday. It was madea gala day 
in the village, the exercises being heid in the 
Town Hall. Sunday morning—the day pre- 
ceding the birthday — the pastor of the ehurch, 
nev. E. R. Perkins, preached a most appropri- 
ate sermon from the text: “ With long life 
will | satisfy him.”” The sermon was published 
in the local paper, and is to be put into 
pampbiet form, together with the addresses 
and a full account of the exercises on the birtb- 
day. Mr. Marston has lived here for ninety 
years. He has been aconstant attendant and 
supporter of the Methodist Church, and is liv- 
ing with a hope of heaven. 


Gilmanton. — Rev. A. k. Roberts has gone to 
Boston to school, and Mr. Adoiphus Linfieid,a 
student at the Conference Seminary, has been 
placed in charge. 


Gilford. — The work brightens here. One 
man has been gloriously converted. The Spirit 
of God is at work. They are looking for greater 
things. The pastor, Rev. R. E. Thompson, is 
hard at work. His wheel has traveled 1,200 
miles since the first of May, and will probably 
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made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered uncom- 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front atthe waist line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break at the waist. Suitable 
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make 800 more before the roads become too bad 
to continue its use. 


Weirs. — The summer visitor is no longer in 
the land. He is back at the business of life, and 
this place has resumed its quiet state. A good 
company still attends theservices. The finances 
are wellcared for. The pastor’s wife has a choir 
of children who sing nicely, and she has organ- 
ized aclub of the littie people to work for the 
interests of the churca. We must have a par- 
sonage here. 

Lakeport. — All the people are pleased with 
the services of the young pastor, Rev. C. L. Cor- 
liss. He is earnestly at work and hoping to see 
the salvation of God. 

Preachers’ Meeting at Swiftwater.— The pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Hudson, had made careful prepara- 
tion for this meeting. An interesting program 
had been prepared. The date was October 14 
and 15. The first day and night there were 
‘*showers of blessing.”” The rain came freely, 
but all agreed that it was greatly needed. So 
no one complained, evenif it did detain some 
who intended to be present. The spirit of the 
meeting was délightful. The discussions were 
very profitable. The secoud day was beautiful. 
Quite a number of the preachers came, so that 
we hada very good number in the aggregate. 
Each topic was corsidered, because the first man 
on each was present. The closing sermon, with 
the altar service to follow, was a seasonof much 
power. It was certainly a most excellent meet- 
ing. The next one, to be held early in February, 
will be either at Lisbon or Whitefield, and the 
pastors of these two churches are the committee 
to prepare program and decide on the place. 


What have you done about the Twentieth 
Century Thank Offering? Has anything been 
given by your people? The time that remains 
is short. The period closes Jan. 1. Plan to pre- 
sent the matter to your congregations, and re- 
ceive their gifts, whatever they may be. 

Personal.— Rev. G. B. Goodrich, who has been 
on a trip to England for his health, returns 
very much improved and has taken up his 





work in earnest. Hereports that on the return 
trip the weather was very rough, 85 per cent. of 
the passengers being sick, but he was able to be 
at the table four times a day. B. 


Dover District 

East Rochester. — The District Preachers’ 
Meeting was held with this church, Oct. l5 and 
16. The pastor, Rev. M. T. Cilley, and wife, sup- 
ported by an enthusiastic church, entertained 
their guests most royally. Dinner and supper 
were served in the vestry. It was a church 
home, giving an opportunity for social inter- 
course not often enjoyed by preachers and their 
wives. Eighteen ministers were present. The 
program was a rich one and well carried 
out. Sermons were preached by Rev. A. E. 
Draper and Rev. T. Whiteside, and papers were 
presented by Revs. G. W. Jones, J. E. Robins, 
G. R. Locke, A. M. Markey, E. N. Jarrett, W. J. 
Wilkins, William Woods, F. H. Corson, M. T. 
Cilley, J. T. Hooper, and Dana Cotton, with out- 
line of sermon by Rev. Frank Hooper. “ How 
I Prepare for the Pulpit,” was told by the 
preachers present. An old fashioned class- 
meeting was lea by Rev. M. T. Cilley. 


Somersworth. — Old Folks’ Day, under the 
auspices of the Epworth League, was observed, 
Oct. 6. The sermun was by Rev. J. W. Adams, 
pastor in '72-'74, upon * Models for Old Folks.” 
The sacrament was administered, followed by a 
love-feast. Ihe sermon was in itself a model. 
The day was one of great spiritual blessing. 
Aunt Polly Horne, 92 years old, was present and 
took part in the service. She remembers dis- 
tinctly the beginning of Methodism in Great 
Falls. God bless the fathers and the mothers of 
our Israel! We cannot honor them too highly. 
The Epworth League had charge of the evening 
service. 


Rochester. — The church at Rochester appro- 
priately observed Old Folks’ Day, with ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rev. G. W. Farmer. A col- 
lection Was taken for aged preachers, amount- 
ing to $32. Hearts were touched and pocket- 
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books were opened. Surely it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. What opportunities for 
blessings lie all along our path! It is better to 
gladden the hearts of our honored veterans with 
greenbacks while living, than to heap banks of 
flowers upon their caskets. 


Dover.— The Sunday-school had the right of 
way at St. Jobn’s, Oct. 18. The church and 
vestry were very prettily decorated with 
autumn leaves and flowers, and there was 
music by the children and a sermon by the 
pastor to the little folks. The graduating class 
from the primary department repeated the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, names of the twelve Aposties, books 
of the Bible, and other Bible facts. The superin- 
tendent, with appropriate remarks, then pre- 
sented each member ofthe class with a diploma 
anda Bible. May this be the beginning of Bible 
study with these young people! How often, 
one by one, they slip out of the school and out 
ofthe church. At the noon hour the rojl of the 
school was called, followed by singing, recita- 
tions, and the reading of letters from two former 
pastors, Rey. G. L. Collyer and Rev. D.C. Bab- 
cock, D.D. A banner was presented to the 
school by the superintendent, W. H. Beede. 

EMERSON. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Willimantic. — On Monday evening, Oct. 7, the 
Methodists of Willimantic gave a very hearty 
public reception to Presiding Elder Bartholo- 
mew and his family, who haverecently taken up 
their residence in this city, much to the delight 
of the local Methodist church and its pastor, 
Rev. Lyman G. Horton. The spacious vestries 
were filled witb a large and representative com- 
pany, including several of the pastors of the 
city, and the utmost cordiality prevailed. 
Tucker’s Orchestra discoursed excellent music 
during the evening, and refreshments were 
served. Dr. Bartholomew is the eighth “ sub- 
bishop’ who bas made Willimantic the official 
residence since 1850; their residence aggregating 
twenty-eight years out of the fifty. Utheman, 
Daggett, Palmer, Blood, Kenney, Mather and 
Edson are the others. All of these, with the ex- 
ception of the last mentioned, have leit us for 
the church above. It is earnestly boped and 
desired by the Methodists of the ** Thread City”’ 
that all succeeding presiding elders will exercise 
the like excellent judgment in the selection of 
their official residence. 





East Glastonbury. —Sunday, Oct. 6, was a glad 
day for this enterprising and aggressive people. 
For some time the audience-room had been 
closed for alterations —a recess, built back of 
the pulpit, for the reception of a fine new pipe 
organ, purchased of Adams’ Sons, Providence, 
R. 1. The re-opening services were held on this 
date, and were largely attended. In the morn- 
ing Presiding Eider Bartholomew preached 
a strong, helpful sermon. In the evening ad- 
dresses were delivered by Revs. R. VD. Uyson, 
T. J. Everett, and W.F.Tayior. On the Friday 
preceding, a most successful organ recital was 
given by Mr. Clarence E. Young, ably assisted 
by Miss Mary Klla Grout, Miss Florence B. Cros- 
by, and Mr. H. B. Hale. The organ is of fine 
tone, and in every way satisfactory. It is great- 
ly to the credit of the pastor, Rev. F. H. Spear, 
that this important project has been success- 
fully carried out and ull ibe money raised. 


Tolland. — Here, also, the pastor, Rev. W. T. 
Johnson, and his people bave been engaged in 
the work of repairing and repainting, greatly to 
the beautifying of the church property, and 
they, too, report all bills paid. 


Danielson. — The Windham County Tran- 
script of Oct. 17 presents on its front page an ex- 
cellent picture of the new brick churcn Low in 
process of construction. It will cost when com- 
pleted about $12,000. The buiiding is 78 feet long 
and 48 feet wide. The audience-room, chapel, 
primary department, pastor’s room and choir 
loft are all on one floor, connected by rolling 
partitions, which, when open, will givea total 
seating capacity of nearly 600; the main au- 
dience-room, of itself, will accommodate 350. 
After the payment of old debts there remains, 
from the sale of the old church property, $8,600 
This leaves only $3,500 to be raised to bave the 
new church dedicated free of debt. The work 
will stand as a monument to the business tact 
and energy of the pastor, Rev. W. F. Davis. 


District Epworth League. —The annual con- 
vention was held at Rockville, Conn. (ct 15-16. 
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Tbe weatber was delightful, the hospitality of 
the entertaining chapter all that could be de- 
sired, and, although several causes contributed 
to make the attendance small, the convention 
was one of the most practical and helpful ever 
held on the district. The report of the retiring 
president, Rev. A. E. Legg, showed some faith- 
ful work donein his two years of most efficient 
service. A strong and timely paper on the 
work of the Literary department, written by 
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Miss Minnie Barker, of New London, was read 
by the president. Rev. D. W. Adams spoke 
forcefully on the League Reading Course, of 
which he has made an excellent success on his 
several charges. The convention showed its 
appreciation of his words and work by electing 
him third vice-president of the district, and it is 
hoped he may be able to inspire the Leagues to 
make the most of tbeir opportunity in the use 
ofthe reading course. Rev. E.S. Ferry, of Hart- 











MEMORY TRAINING 





New Practical System for Developing and Per- 
fecting the Memory Discovered by an 
Indiana Student-Business Man. Is 
rapidly Becoming the Wonder of 
Twentieth Century Progress 





Needed by All, Possessed by So Few, a Good Reliable Memory is the 


Key to Success. 


Anywhere, Everywhere the Person 


Having»the Best Memory Rises to the Top 





PARTICULARS FREE 


TO ALL WHO WRITE 





D. F. Urbahns 


For years the world bas been waiting for some- 
one to discover a system of memory training 
which might be of actuxl benefit. Not a theoret- 
ical method requiring months or years of bard 
study, but a simple practical system which ac- 
com plishes the most in the least time. It has re- 
mained for Mr. D. F. Urbahns, a student business 
man of Fort Wayne, Ind., to pring out such a 
system. It is so easy that even a child cannot 
fail to understand. Itisso plain and attractive 
that one can hardly help becoming interested 
in 1t, and above all it is so intensely practical 
that it helps one over the rough rocks of life to 
success, where without its aid absojute failure 
would result. Let the reader recall his or her 
own experience; has there ever been a time in 
your life when you lost money by forgetting a 
set of figures or a business ap»ointment? Did 
you ever lose afriend by forgetting a name or 
face which you most wished toremember? Did 
your friends ever do you an injury by forgetting 
you when you should have been remembered? 





Did you ever forget anything which, remem- 
bered, would have been valuable to you in any 
way? These are questions worthy of careful 
thought, and when one stops to consider that a 
system is now being used which will overcome 
allthese serious obstacles to success what need 
is there to hesitate. Any bank, business house 
or minister of the Gospel in Fort Wayne will be 
glad to tell what they know of Mr. Urbabns. His 
integrity and honesty of purpose is unques- 
tioned. Heis ~~~ to furnish plenty of evi- 
dence as to the value of bis method among 
those who have used it, and it does seem that 
anyone who feels the need of a better memory 
cannot do a wiser thing than to investigate this 
new system thoroughly, coming as it does 
from a source entirely trustworthy. Wx Td 
send your name and address to Mr. D. F. Ur- 
pahns, 78 Bass Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
the fail information and particulars will be for- 
warded to you free by return mail. 

Readers are requested to write without deley. 
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ford, stirred all hearts with his practical 

on “The Debtorship of the Privilege.” Tne 
evening address was delivered by Rev. C. A. 
Littlefield, of Chelsea, and his topic, * The Kind 
of Young People We Ought to Be,’ was ably 
handled and aptly illustrated. Dr. Bartholo- 
mew, With his usual force and wisdom, set be- 
fore us the possibilities of “The League in 
Evangelistic Work.” The best of the wine was 
kept for the last of the feast, and Mr. Vickery, 
secretary of Student Campaigr Movement,” 
captured the convention in his masterful presen- 
tation of the missionary spoke of the Epworth 
wheel. With note-books and pencils he kept the 
Leaguers busy for over an hour as he unfolded 
his elaborate plan for meeting the need of the 
field with student volunteers sent out by God’s 
Stewards, in fulfillment of the great commis- 
sion, ‘*Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” The following are 
the officers elected for the new year: President, 
J. P. Kenney, of Hockanum; vice-presidents, 
F. W. Bennett, of Putnam, Miss Alice Huri- 
burt, of Gale’s Ferry, Rev. D. W. Adams, of 
East Hampton, Mrs. Annie M. Adams, of New 
London; secretary, Rev. F. H. Spear, of East 
Glastonbury; treasurer, F. C. Presbrey, of 
Rockville. An important change was made in 
the constitution, by which the annual meeting 
will be held in the month of August instead of 
October. @lf satisfactory urrangements can be 
made with the Association, the next annual 
meetingjwill be held on the Willimantic Camp- 


ground, probably on the Monday of camp- 
meeting week. 


Manchester. — The fiftieth anniversary of this 
church was fittingly observed on Sunday, Oct. 
13. In the morning a large congregation greeted 
Rev. J. E. Hawkins, of Kast Greenwich, R. hie & 
former pastorjof the church, who preached a 
most helpful and inspiring sermon. The Sun- 
day-school hour was made of special interest to 
the children by a program prepared for the oc- 
casion. A class of seven — five boys and two 
girls — were graduated from the primary de- 
partment into the larger school, with appropri- 
ate exercises. Recitations, addresses and sing- 
ing filled upa delightful hour. The graduates 
each received a diploma from the hand of Su- 
perintendent E. A. Lydall, and a Bible from 
their pastor,,Rev. R. D. Dyson. In the evening 
the house was again filled, and the presiding 
elder, Dr. Bartholomew, was the preacher. “A 
wonderfully instructive sermon held the close 
attention of the large audience for about forty 
minutes,” says the local paper. 

The exercises were continued on the Tuesday 
following, with services afternoon and evening. 
In the afternoon a reunion of former pastors 
and friends brought forth earnest words of rem- 
iniscence or greeting from Revs. J. E. Hawk- 
ins, T. J. Everett, J. B. Ackley, Hon. Jobn R. 
Bucx, and Mrs. E. E. Colver, the latter reading 
a carefully prepared history of the church. In 
the evening Pastor Dyson read letters from sev- 
eral former pastors and members, and Revs. 
C. H. Barber, of the Congregational Church, 
James Tregaskis, and E. P. Phreaner made ad- 
dresses. The principal address of the evening 
was made by Judge Olin R. Wood, whose “ lay 
sermon” of nearly an hour’s length beld the 

undivided attention of the delighted listeners. 
Altogether the anniversary was a very happy 
success, and only slightly indicates the pros- 
perity which the church is enjoying under the 


present pastor. SCRIPTUM 





Providence District 


Providence, Mathewson St. — Kev. Samuel M. 
Dick, Ph. D., the well-beloved pastor, and his 
wife have returned after an extended European 








Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
— Undertakers = 
— and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
. « » Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 





























Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attehd- 
ance day and night. 
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“He who would rise in the world 
must pay for his yeast.” He who 
would have a healthfully warm 
home must buy the Magee Heater. 
For uniform temperature is abso- 
lutely essential. The jack-in-a- 
box, now hot, now cold heaters 
are a menace. 
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are easily regulated; a roaring fire when Jack : 
Frost is making havoc, or a barely noticeable condi- 
tion when he’s absent is readily at your command. 


arp WH): ree Heat 
’Magee Fieater 
and keep the temperature always the same. That's 
= the yeast that will make your health thermometer 
— rise to 100 in the shade. 
Ty | Magee Heaters for sale by all the best dealers. 
fi Pamphlet, fully illustrated, free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO.,, 
Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 32-338 Union Street, Boston. 


“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 








MANTEL HINTS 
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We have just issued a new book on ‘‘ W ood 
Mantels,’’ crown octavo, 42 pages, with 15 full- 
page plates and illuminated cover. 

It is full of suggestions to those about to build 
or alter a house, and gives many methods of treat- 
ment of rooms, corners, walls, chimney-places, etc. 
We send this book free to any address on request, 
provided three 2-cent stamps are enclosed for post- 


While this latest book is very suggestive, it is 
far from complete, and must not beconsidered as a 
catalogue. Our stock of patterns is so constantly 
changing that it would be impossible to keep a cat- 
alogue properly revised to date. 

The best plan for intending buyers is to see 
our Permanent Exhibition of mantels fully erected 
in our Mantel Ware7oom. 
patterns at a time are thus displayed. 


Never less than 100 














Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








trip, including attendance upon the Ecumen- 
ical Conference. A royal welcome and public 
reception was extended to them on their return. 
During the pastor’s absence the pulpit was effi- 
ciently filled by Rev. Charles M. Melden, D. D., 
president of Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Dick preaches with marked effect every 
Sunday, the attendance being large, and the 
evening service attracting a congregation which 
crowds the great auditorium and gallery of 
the church, overflowing into the parlor on each 
floor. A strikingly hopetul feature of the even- 
ing service is the large attendance of young 
men and women. During the fall and winter 
months the evening service is followed by a 
half-bour prayer and evangelistic service in the 
lecture-room. At noon on Sunday Dr. Dick 
conducts a large mixed Bible class of adults in 
ove of the church parlors. On Sunday, Oct. 20, 
the services were of unusual interest, the morn- 
ing service being designated as Old People’s 
Day. The inmates of the Old Ladies’ Home 
and of the Old Men’s Home were present in 
large numbers and there was alsoa .oodly com- 
pany of elderly people from the homes of the 
church, mostly sbut-ins, who, by reason of in- 
firmity of years, seldom bave the privileges of 
the sanctuary. Conveyances for these were 
provided. Dr. Dick chose “Consolation "as a 
theme, selecting Luke 24: 20as a text: “ Abide 
with us, fur it is toward evening and the day 











is far spent.” Tender, sympathetic, uplifting 
and comforting were the words spoken. The 
music was excellent, a special feature being the 
singing by the congregation of three old-fash- 
ioned hymns. 

In the evening, Rev. John W. Butler, D. ))., of 
Mexico, was greeted with a crowded house. A 
large outline map of Mexico was suspended 
back of the speaker, to which, upon his intro- 
duction, he pointed and said, *“‘ This is my text.” 
It was a masterly address, such as Dr. Butler is 
so capable of giving. Tbe service was in the in- 
terest of the W. F. M.S. On Monday evening, 
the first meeting, with banquet, ef the recently 
organized Men’s Club of the church was held, 
with an attendance of about 100 ladies and 
gentlemen. A social hour from six to seven 
o’clock preceded the supper, which. was fol- 
lowed by a short business session, and then the 
company repaired to the auditorium for the lit- 
erary exercises of the evening. In afew words 
Dr. Dick explained the object of the club, and 
spoke of the work which it is doing. Mr. Ber- 
ton E. Kile, the president, then introduced Dean 
Marcus D. Buell, of the School of Theology, 
Boston University, as the speaker of the even- 
ing. The subject of his address was, ‘‘ The 
Christian Virtue of Tact.’’ lt was an address 
and an occasion long to be remembered op 
account of its helpful and inspiring lessons. 

J. E. C. FARNHAM. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


West Roxbury.— This church is enjoying the 
labors. of Rev. J. Frank Chase very much. A 
week ago his topic in the forenoon was, “ The 
Strenuousness of Jesus,”’ and last Sunday he 
discoursed upon * The Rests and Retirements 
of Jesus.” Botb sermons were very helpful. 


Neponset.— A very pleasing reception was 
tendered Rev. E. L. Mills and wife,on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 17, in the vestry of Appleton 
Church, on their return from their bridal tour, 
which was spent at the mountains in Intervale, 
N. H., where Mr. Mills obtained the needed rest 
after continuous revival work through the 
summer and early fall months. The services 
began by those present joining hands with the 
pastor and wife in a circle around the vestry, 
and singing, *“ Blest be the tie that binds;” then 
followed hand-sbaking, with congratulations 
by all present, after which Mrs. G. E. Frost, in 
behalf of the church and people, in a graceful 
and fitting address presented Mr. and Mrs. Mills 
with a beautiful marble clock and lamp. Mr. 








November Weddings 


Intending Purchasers of fine Porcelain 
and Cut Glass will find extensive exhibits 
of the best things to be seen in this line. 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass in sets or 
single pieces. 

Rich Cut Color and Gold Glass. 

Porcelain Plates in single dozen, $5 
up to $175. 

Jardinieres and Pedestals, from the 
small to the large and very large 
palm pots. 

Dinner Sets, from the ordinary up 
to the most valuable. 





In this department will be seen an ex- 
tensive variety to choose from, including 
all the grades from the Cottage Dinner Net 
up to the Costly Porcelain Services, and 
most of them being stock patterns can be 
matched for years to come, an advantage 
appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Old Blue Delft Plaques, 

Vienna Porcelain Paintings, 
China Chocolate Sets, ‘ 

Umbrella Holders, 
Guest-room Water Sets, 
Flower Vases, 
Odd Sideboard Pitchers, with mot. 
toes, from the ordinary up io the 
costly specimens. 


Hotel and Club Department (stock pat- 
tern) room 4th floor. 

Visitors will find in the Dinner Set 
dept. the Glass dept. and the Art Pottery 
rooms attractive specimens. 

Matchings to cut glass made to order. 

Iu the newly enlarged Glass dept. (sec- 
ond floor) will be seen the best preducts of 
both American and foreign Glass Houses. 
New tall altar vases for churches always 
on hand. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 00.,. 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(Seven Floors) 


{20 Franklin, Cor. Federal St. 
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Mills responded felicitously. Refreshments 
were furnished by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Cambridge District 


Centralville, Lowell. — An old-time surprise 
donation party was yviven on a recent Thursday 
evening to Rev. and Mrs. Leon E. Bell at the 
parsonage. The pastor and his wife were 
invited out to tea, but were summoned home to 
find the halls and front rooms completely filled 
with guests. 
deposited a large stock of groceries and provi- 
sions, including a barrel of flour, potatoes, 83 
pounds of sugar, ete. A check for % and aton 
of coal were also presented. There was no for- 
mal presentation, but a general handsbaking 
and good time. Since the beginning of Mr. 
Bell’s pastorate last April the congregation has 
largely increased, the collections have been the 
largest in the history of the church, new 
classes have been added to the Sunday-school, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society has been more than 
trebled, a children’s band of churchgoers has 
been organized, a pipe organ fund started, a 
movement to paint thechurch set on foot, and 
an interest aroused that has become an enthu- 
Siasm. 


South Framingham. — A pentecostal conven- 
tion was held at this church, Oct. 18-20, the pas- 
tor being assisted by the following helpers: 
Evangelist Cassie L. Smith, Rev. C. H. Stack- 
pole, Rev. Ernest Mills, Rev. L. J. Birney, Rev. 
Wm. A. Thurston, and R. D. Murphy. Many 
gave testimony to a clean heart and the indwell- 
ing Spirit. Some dozen backsliders were re- 
claimed, and three were converted. The whole 
church is greatly quickened. The pastor, Rev. 
L. A. Nies, bas just returned to his work from 
an enforced absence of five weeks, owing to 
sickness. The brethren of the surrounding 
charges kindly assisted in filling the pulpit dur- 
ing his absence. E. W. Thompson has recently 
been elected superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, which is in a flourishing condition, 261 
out of an actual membership of 282 being pres- 
ent Rally Sunday, Oct. 13. A successful program 
was presented that day at the Sunday-school 
hour. 


Lynn District 


Maplewood.— There is a gracious spiritual 
interest in this church. Congregations are 
large, and there is an encouraging increase in 
attendance at all the meetings. On a recent 
Sunday $500 additional was pledged towards the 
weekly-offering, making enough to cover the 
current expenses for the year. On Sunday 
evening, Oct. 27, nine requested prayers. It 
looks as if there was to be an old time revival. 





Early attention is called to the eleventh 
annual convention of the City Evangeliza- 
tion Union, which is to meet this year in 
Brooklyn, Nov. 19-21. A _ preliminary 
notice trom the secretary, Rev. Dr. F. M. 
North, will be found elsewhere. This is 
one of the most important enterprises of 
our church, and should receive the sym- 
pathetic and hearty support of all. A 
critical study ot this movement would 
teach many ministers and laymen how to 
make more useful and successful appli- 
cation of the principles of Christianity. 


Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation, All druggists. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Lewiston Dist. Min. Asso. at Lisbon Falls, Oct, 28-30 





BOSTON METHODIST PREACHERS’ MEETING. 
— Next Monday, Nov. 4, Prof. John M. English, of 
Newton Theological Seminary, will address the Meeting. 





METHODIST PHYSICIAN WANTED. —A Meth 
odist physician wishing a good opening should write to 


the Methodist minister, Cataumet, Mass, (Barnstable | 


County). 





DEDICATION AT NASHUA. — The Arlington St. 
Church, Nashua, will be dedicated, Nov. 3, Services at 
3 and 6,30 p. m. Sermon by Rev. L. B. Bates, D, D. 





Fortify the system ayainst disease by purify- 
ing and enriching the blood —in other words, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 





In the dining-room there had been | 
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HO, EPWORTH LEAGUERS ! — What are you do- 
ing for the dolls’ table at the Deaconess Hospital Fair ? 
The young ladies at Franklin Falls, N. H., are greatly 
enjoying dressing adoll. This doll is to have quitea 
wardrobe, given and made by the young ladies of the 
Epworth League. The young men have given ten cents 
each, and have bought a doll’s trunk to pack her cloth- 
ing in, and they will pay the express to Boston. Cannot 
your League, dear reader, * help just alittle?"’ Send 
contributions to H. D. Degen, Copley Hall, Boston, be- 
fore Novy. 3. 





if You Feel “ All Played Out”’ 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate- 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain 
and strengthens the stomach. 





HO! FOR SPRINGFIELD, — Our League leaders 
throughout New England and northern New York 
should make a special effort to go to Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 6-8 An outline of the superb program appeared 
in our New England correspondence of last week. The 
very things we are now seeking to emphasize will be 
the chief themes. The Springfield meeting will not be a 
convention, It will be like unto the Delaware meeting 
of last winter—a workers’ conference. The young 
Methodists and pastors of Springfield are prepared to 
receive a multitude in the particularly gracious manner 
which is so characteristic of them. The cabinet of the 
New England District will alsu hold av important meet- 
ing. — Epworth Herald, 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. — The fall examinations will be held in the 
Committee Room of Wesleyan Building, Boston, in 
Trinity Church, Worcester, and in Wesley Church, 
Springfield, Wednesday, Nov. 20, at 9.30 a, m. 

Cuas, F, Rice, Chairman. 

Gro, 8S. BuTtTERs, Registrar. 








Marriages 








FRASER — BENNETT — In Fitchburg, Oct. 16, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, by Rev. L. W. Adams, 
Duncan Blair Frazer and Elizabeth Jane Bennett, both 
of Fitchburg. 








Nothing better than good fresh milk tor 
the baby if it agrees with him — that’s a 
large it. Add Mellin’s Food to the milk 
and there will be no if. Mellin’s Food 
makes milk like mother’s milk and makes 
it agree with the baby. 





EPWORTH LEAGUES, BOSTON DISTRICT. 
The annual convention of all the Epworth Leagues of 
Boston District will be held in First Church, Temple 5t., 
Boston, during the day and evening of Nov. 20. The 
general topic of the convention will be, “Is Methodism 
Doing its Appointed Work in Boston?’ The full 
gram and the list of spezkers will be published at an 
early date. Supper will be furnished in the church by 
the local League. All Leagues of the district are hereby 
notified of this convention,and are requested to make 
preparations to attend it. 

FRANKLIN HAMILTON, President. 
Miss HaTTi£ L, FICKETT, Secretary. 


pro- 


NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS HOSPITAL, — The 
Deaconess Hospital Fair will open in Copley Ha)!, Bos- 
| ton, on Monday, Nov, 4, at3 p. m., and on the remain- 
ing days of the week from 10 a, m, to 10 p.m. single 
admission, 25 cents. Coupov tickets admitting five at 
one time or one five times, 50 cents, 
with ten admissions, $1. 

Lunch will be serve: in the café at any time after 1 
p. m., and dinner each day from 5 to 8 p. m. 

Copley Hall is near Copley Square, a few doors south 
of Trinity Church. All Park St. Subway cars pass 
through Copley Square. 

The coupon tickets are intended to encourage people 
to come in companies, 80 as to avail themselves of com- 
mutation rates on the railruads. 





Coupon tickets 








For Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrboa. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Send your name and address with ten cents ard receive 
a Needle Book, containing 5 papers assorted needles, 14 
assorted darners, and one bodkin. Lock Box 4, E, G, 
| Beucler Mfg. Co., Stryker, Ohio. 
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OBITUARIES 





Why be afraid of Death, as though your life 
were breath? 

Death but anoints your eyes with clay. O 
giad surprise! 


Why should you be forlorn? Death only 
tusks the corn ; 

Why should you fear to meet the thresher of 
the wheat ? 


Is sleep a thing to dread? Yetsleeping you are 


ea 
Till you awake and rise, bere, or beyond the 
skies. 


Why should it be a wrench to leave your 
wooden bench ? 

Why not, with happy shout, run home when 
school is out ? 


“The dear ones left behiud!’’ O foolish one, 
and blind, 

A day, and you will meet; anight, and you 
will greet! 


This is the death of Death, to breathe away a 
breath 

And know the end of strife, and taste the 
deathless life. 


And joy without a fear, and smile without a 
tear, 

And work, nor care to rest, and find the last 
the best. 


— Malibie D. Babcock, D. D. 





Robinson. — Benjamin Robinson was born in 
Vassalboro, Me., June 23, 1825, and died in Car- 
mel, Me., Sept. 7, 1901. 

Mr. Robinson was converted in young man- 
hood and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which he ever was an ardent lover 
and generous supporter. He filled with pa- 
tience and fidelity the office of steward and 
Sunday-scbool superintendent for many years. 
The class-meeting was held at his home, and 
many are the witnesses to his words of comfort 
and cheer there given to the weak and inexpe- 
rienced who are now strong, earnest Christians, 
verifying the words, “ he, being dead, yet speak- 
eth.” His welcome and care for the itinerant 
assured and strengthened many for greater and 
better service. For years he was a subscriber 
and constant reader of ZION’S HERALD. 
Hence he was intelligent in regard to church 
work in general, and interested not only in the 
Jocal church, but in the whole cause everywhere. 

Mr. Robinson was in failing health some time 
previous to his death and unable to do as mucb 
as formerly, but his interest increased, and 
more and more anxious was he that the church 
here might enlarge and prosper and take on 
new strength. 

He leaves to the devoted, sorrowing wife, sons 
and daughter, and brothers and sister, and to 
the church and the town, the legacy of an hon- 
est, exemplary Christian life. The funeral was 
‘conducted by his pastor, assisted by Rev. E. H. 
Boynton, who, haviag been his presiding elder 
and bence acquainted with him for years, spoke 
out of a full heart of the sincerity, kindness and 
charity of the deceased brother. 

J. W. PRICE. 





Sterrat. — William H. Sterrat, son of William 
H. and Euphemia Sterrat, was born in Duval 
County, Florida. His fatber died when he was 
fifteen years old, and bis mother brought him, 
with his brother Robert and sister Sopbia, to 
Rhode Isiand. He resided in Apponaug, Fiske- 
ville, and Phenix, and died in the latter place 
at the home of Mr. John M. Nye, his son-in-law, 
Aug. 21, 1901, being 84 years old. 

He was twice married. A son bearing his 
name, three daughters, and his brother Kobert 
survive him. The daugbters are: Mrs. Mary A. 
Nye and Mrs. Helen L. Sisson, of Phenix, and 
Mrs. Caroline E. Walker, of Natick, Mass. 

His conversion occurred in Fiskeville, R. L., 
in 1887. He joined the Congregational Church, 
but transferred his membership to the Phenix 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1854, where it 
remained until his death. His conversion was 
preceded by intense mental suffering and de- 
pression, and was followed by extraordinary 
exaltation and spiritual apprehension of the 
glory of God. The life following was marked 








CANDY CATHARTIC 








4AVUN’S HERALD 


throughout by integrity of character and con- 
duct, simplicity of faith, sweetness of temper, 
spiritual buoyancy, and earnest labor for the 
church and for men. He held official responsi- 
bility in the church, and was long an efficient 
teacher of alarge classof young men. In his 
place of business, also, there were frequent and 
earnest discussions of moral and religious top- 
ics, and here he declared, interpreted and urged 
the claims and advantages of the Ubristian life 
upon individuals. Though a layman, he 
preacbed Jesusto men. He did it in love, with 
conviction, without offence. Through the cbhar- 
acter of the hospitality of his Southern home in 
his boyhood he came into the habit of drink, 
but was wholly freed at conversion, and ever 
believed in a radical conversion as the effective 
remedy for evil habit. Knowing from immedi- 
ate observation the evils of slavery, he became 
a very positive abolitionist. 

His delight in public worship continued with- 
in afew weeks of his decease. When waning 
physical force prevented the usual clearness 
and firmness of mental action as to outward 
relations of life, his life-long religious habit 
held him in “ the full assurance of faith” and 
“the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” Nesr the 
end of the way he rejoiced greatly in what he 
believed to be a clear manifestation of the pres- 
ence of Jesus to whom, now, he has gone. 

FLORUS L. STREETER. 





Reynolds. — Eva \. Harding, youngest daugh- 
ter of George and Clara Harding, was born in 
Detroit, Me., Oct. 30, 1876, and died at Calais,jMe., 
Sept. 23, 1901. 

She received ber early; training in the public 
schools, and graduated from the Maine Central 
Institute in June, 1896. [{n November of the 
Same year she was married to Clark Reynolds, 
of Bangor, where they immediately began their 
delightful wedded life. Three years later they 
settied in Calais, Mr. Reynolds being employed 
as * train dispatcher.”’ 

Mrs. Reynolds, having made public profession 
of faith in Christ and united with the Methodist 
Episcopal! Church at the age of fourteen, had 
developed a strength and beauty of character 
that made her a delight to hosts of friends. She 
possessed a charm of personality and a winsome- 
ness of spirit that won all hearts. As a (teacher 
in the Sunday-school she was greatly beloved. 
Seldom are we privileged to associate with a 
brighter or purer character. Surely our loss is 
great. but our lives are nobler for having known 
her. 

During a long sickness (consumption) she was 
wonderfully sustained. Her vision was clear, 
her faith strong, and her joy full. The sick- 
room, always fall of flowers. was the “ border 
land of heaver.”” All who saw her were blessed 
and those most often with her received a four- 
fola blessing. She went home to Jesus in calm 
and sweet assuraaoce, and her benediction still 
abides. 

A loving husband, a devoted mother, a brotb- 
er and sister remain to mourn their great loss, 
but not as ** those who have no hope.” A home 
funeral was held at Calais, and public services 
at tbe old church in Detroit, where the inter- 
ment took place, her pastor conducting the serv- 
ices. W. W. OGIER. 





Franklin. — Col. Richard Barney Franklin, 
son of Elisha Barney and Martha (Springer) 
Franklin, was born in Bristol, R. LL, Feb. 18, 
1835, and died in the same town, Sept. 11, 1901. 

Mr. Franklin's father was a farmer and 
produce dealer. He learned his trade as a 
carpenter of the late Benjamin Slade. He was 
married, Oct. 17, 1861, to Miss Sarah S. Glad- 
ding, daughter of the late Capt. Jonatban 
Gladding, of Bristol. Rev. Dr. David H. Ela, 
then pastor of the State Street Church, per- 
formed the ceremony. This church has had his 
services as class-leader, assistant superintendent 
of Sunday-school, and treasurer of the board 
of trustees. He was also a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, and at one time was prominent 
in the affairs of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, of which he was a member. 

Col. Franklin was one of those men who 
knew the right, and faithfully and persistently 
followed it. Indeed, through life his aim on 
the side of truth and integrity of character has 
been high, and he has left a name unsullied 
and a reputation which will not soon be 
forgotten by friends and acquaintances. Asa 
member of the State St. Methodist Episcopa) 
Church for many years, he was always active 
and interested in its affairs. From his life ever 
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radiated the influence and beauty that char- 
acteriz: the true Christian. The church 
mourns today, for a good man in Israel has 
fallen. The vacant seat and the silent voice 
will remind those who remain that they must 
soon foliow him “beyond thesmiling and the 
weepiaog.” The church has lost oue of its most 
valuable members. 

Col. Franklin said to a kind friend at his 
bedside, just before he was fatally stricken, 
“Everything is pleasant around me, the 
promises are all fulfilled.” These words, full of 
comfort and consolation, give to the religion of 
the Cross a testimony which no one can 
refute. It proves that religion will smooth 
the pillow of the dying man, while he catches 
a glimpse of the New Jerusalem above. The 
words are characteristic of the man, and are 
but a reflection of the reward for his loyalty and 
earnest Christian life, which is prepared for 
him in the mansions above. His example will 
still live, not only in the memories of relatives 
and friends, but with those who will bear aloft 
the banner of the Gospel that he has laid down. 

w. mw. kl 





Boynton. — Hannah Boynton was born iu 
Rockport, Mass., Nov. 15, 1821, and died in 
Gloucester, Mass., August 18, 1901. 

Her parents, Morris and Lydia Hodgkins, re- 
moved from Rockport and settled in that part 
of Gloucester known as Riverdale when she was 
buta child. She was converted and joined the 
class in her girlhood, and for more than sixty 
years she has been one of the constant attend- 
ants and faithful supporters of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Riverdale. 

She was twice married, first to Mr. Frederic 
Tarr, who lived but a few months after their 
marriage, and by whom she had a daughter, 
now dead. Her second marriage was to Mr. Abra- 
ham Boynton, with whom she lived many 
years. This union was blessed with four chil- 
dren, three of whom survive her. For some 
years previous to the death of Mr. Boynton, 
and since his decease, she has lived with her 
daughter Eunice, wife of Mr. D. G. Hodgkins. 

The character and temperament of Hannah 
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Few People Know how Useful itisin 








Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart's Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charvoai 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges thanin any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 
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Boynton were such as to make hera willing and 
welcome worker in every circle of work in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Tbe older mem- 
prized her highly, the younger mem- 
bers bonored her, and all loved her. From her 
conversion to the end of her life Mrs. Boynton 
kept the interests of the kingdom. of God upon 
ier heart. Her experience was clear and pos- 
itive, her faith was strong and unwavering, her 
labors in the Lord were abundant. In the 
Sunday-school she was for years one of the 
faithful and efficient teachers. In the Epworth 
League she was so higbly prized that the 
young people named the chapter after her — an 
honor well merited. In the missionary cause 
she was always interested, and during the later 
portion of ber life she gave annually — from 
siender means— one cent foreach year of her 
life; and having had, as she felt, two births, 
the date of her conversion was remembered 
with the same offering as ber natural 
birthday. After her death these offerings for 
the present year were found carefully laid by 
in envelopes. 

Of Hannah Boynton we may truly say: She 
was happy in the Lord. This made her exceed- 
ingly happy in her home life during those 
years wherein she has been dependent. Care- 
fully watched over, she prized tbe care and 
sousht to show'her appreciation thereof by a 
sweet submission to those who cared for her. 
The end of her long Christian life was peace. 

S. A. B. 


bers 


Nash. — Mrs. Susan Helen Nash was born in 
Kast Weymouth, Mass., Novy. 19, 1888, and died 
in Wellesley Hills, Aag. 25, 1901. 

She spent her childhood and girlhood in her 
native town, and there in early life united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, where her 
cheerful, happy spirit in the church choir and 
social life made her an inspiration to many 
about her. She was a successful school-teacber 
in her home town for some years. Nov. 23, 1853, 
she married Charles C. Nash, who preceded her 
to the better inheritance, March 15, 1859. 

Mrs. Nash was the mother of three children, 
two of whom died in early life; and the third 
anticipated her mother to the heavenly man- 
sions but a few montbs from the same home, 
that of Mrs. Cyrus Washburn, with whom Mrs. 
Nash had spent nearly all her life. 

From her youth she was fond of the church, 
and God's people were her delight. 
however, for many years been denied the priv- 
ileges of God's bouse and the mingling socially 
with His people,on account of feeble bealth. 
Still her love for her Master and her interest in 
building up His kingdom filled her heart. She 
read ZION’S HERALD much and with interest, 
as it was a visitorin the Washburn home all 
her life. 

The last few months of her life were pecul- 
larly trying. She was much enfeebled by 
paralysis and dependent upon the assistance 
of others. Nevertheless her spirit was sweet 
and saintly. She always welcomed her friends 
with the tenderest interest in their welfare. 
Seldom did she allude to herself unless drawn 
out by others. Her patience and sweet submis- 
Sion were the outgrowth of many years of 
trusting amid weakness and suffering. Her 
Christian nurse, who attended her «onstantly 
for many weeks of her last sickness, declared 
she had never in a long experience seen such 
exhibitions of Christian love and patience. 
Those of the family remaining who greatly 
miss her sweet spirit are her aged brother, 
Joseph F. French, of Abington; her sister, Mrs. 
Cyrus Washburn, of Wellesley Hills; and her 
granddaughter, Miss Lillian Osborn, of Nepon- 
set. GEO. W. MANSFIELD. 





Herrick. — Mrs. Rachel B. (Damson) Herrick, 
wite of Simeon Herrick, was born in Spring- 
field, Vt., June 25, 1815, and died Au‘. 19, 1901, 
aged 86 years. 

Mrs. Herrick leaves a husband ten years older 
tban herself. VThey were born in the same 
neighborhood, xbout two miles south of the vil- 
lage of Springfield, where they were reared and 
where they spent their lives until advanced 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Should be renewed now. 
to buy books if they could 
much as we can. In taking 
a good many books. 


Many of our schools would be glad 
afford it. We will gladly help as 
our Inventory we are marking down 


WE HAVE 500 VOLUMES 
(some shelfworn) 
many new, which we will sell while they 
last at 





60 per ct. Discount 





The lot includes, 


Elsie, 


Witch Winnie, Stretton, 


Sherburne, Garrett. Schoenberg Cotta, 
and other popular and desirable books. 


Order while they last. 





Chas. R. NMiagee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





years and increasing infirmities required the 
care of their children. They were married Jane 
27, 1833, celebrated their “ golden wedding "’ June 
27, 1883, and passed their 68th anniversary in 
June of the present year. They were the parents 
of four children — one daughter and three sons, 
The daughter died in infancy, the oldest son, 
John S., died at thirty, and the other sons sur- 
vive their mother — Russel 8., who, with his 
wife, bas tenderly cared for his parents in their 
de;endent years, and A. D. L. Herrick, Esq., of 
Chester, Vt. 

The parents of Mrs. Herrick, as also those of 
her busband, were among the earliest members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Spring- 
field, and she, with her husband, identified her- 
self with the same churchin her early married 
life,and remained ap honored and useful mem- 
ber until she joined the “church of tbe first 
born enrolled in heaven.”’ 

Mrs. Herrick’s religious experience was of the 
clear and positive kind. She Cid not live in a 
land of doubt. She was constantin the use of 
the means of grace, private, family, social, and 
public, as she had strength and opportunity ; 
andin her practical life she was sympathetic 
and helpful. She looked not alone on her own 
things, but also on the things of others, and the 
needy always found in hera friend and helper. 
Her reward 1s sure. 

Her last days were days of' much physical suf- 
fering, but she was conscious and kept her hold 
on the Almighty arm, and so passed to her 
heavenly home in great peace, leaving her aged 
husband, after many years of happy family 
life, iu great Juneliness, but with much Divine 
comfort, to await the call to join her in the 
heavenly home. 

The funeral was from the church, and the 
services were conducted by her pastor, Rey. 
Isaac Peart. The church was well filled, for 
“Grandma” Herrick was dear to old and 
young, and the abundance of flowers from 
friends far and near testified to the reality and 
coustancy of her Christian friendliness and to 
the value of her Christian life. She rests from 
her labors, and her works do follow ber. 

A. L. COOPER. 





EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
W.Ibraham, Mass. 


Students are now entered for 85th school year which 
opened Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


For catalogue or information addres» 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |! 


Fallterm pow open. New students received 
at any time. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCLES 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual Free, Everett 0. Fisk & Co. 





New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 

Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 


ton. $100 Pian for limited number. Send fon 
catalogue (mentioniag ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO, L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and cc.aduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna- 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this, pa- 


). 
i C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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Editorial 


(Continued from Page 1382) 





lor and shook hands with over 1,100 men, 
women and children.” 


—As we are locking up the forms on 
Tuesday, the tollowing saddening telegram 
is received from Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin, 
dated Toronto, Oct. 28: “Mr. W. E. H. 
Massey passed quietly away this after- 
noon.”’ 


—Since the statement concerning the 
dangerous illness of Hon. Warner Miller 
— which was current in reliable journals — 
was sent to press in the first form, it has 
been flatly denied as greatly exaggerated, 
if not wholly untrue. 


— Reports are so conflicting concerning 
Miss Stone, the captured missionary, that 
it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
statement about her as we go to press. 
That she is alive and will probably be 
released in some way at an early date, 
seems wholly probable. 


— The Philadelphia Methodist says: 
**Miss Alice Roosevelt, the President’s eld- 
est daughter, was handsomely remembered 
in the will of Nathaniel Hawthorne Cusack, 
of Washington. with $100,000. She was a 
great favorite of Mr. Cusack, who had 
known her father since his boyhood days.” 


—A dispatch from Chicago to the New 
York Tribune states that Rev. Dr. H. W. 
Thomas has resigned as pastor of the Peo- 
ple’s Church, and that Rev. Dr. Frank 
Crane, of the Methodist Church, Hyde 
Park, Chicago, has accepted an invitation 
to become Dr. Thomas’ successor. 


— Rev. H. L. Wriston, of Holyoke, sent 
the tollowing telegram, Oct. 26: “* Father 
Increase B. Bigelow passed away suddenly 
this noon.” Thus departs another of our 
highly honored superannuates of the New 
England Conterence, revered and beloved 
by all who knew him. He had a continu- 
ous and usetul record in the active work 
from 1839 to 1885, when he took a super- 
numerary relation. In 1898 he super- 
annuated. A suitable memoir will soon 
appear in our columns. 


— The following notice will appear in the 
Epworth Herald ot Nov. 2 concerning the 
illness of Dr. Berry: ‘‘ On Oct. 12 the editor 
ot this paper was stricken with pneumonia. 
Being in low physical condition from over- 
work, his case has been very difficult to 
handle. Encouraging progress is being 





made at this date (Oct. 23) toward recovery, 
but his physician does not believe that Dr. 
Berry will be able to resume work for an 
indefinite period, perhaps several months. 
Consequently, all engagements must be 
canceled.” 


— President Roosevelt celebrated his 43d 
birthday on Sunday by a simple family 
dinner at the White House. In the tew 
weeks that he has been President he has 
tully justified the high expectations of 
those who had observed him closely 
enough in the past to understand him. He 
is too individual to resemble any other 
President. He will be himself, manly, 
strong, intensely patriotic, the incarnation 
of civic righteousness. No man, group of 
men, or party, can control him. Of course 
he will run up against old-time customs 
and prejudices, for the main question with 
him always is: Is this thing right? It so, 
it should be done in the quickest, shortest 
way. He is a positive man, and men ot 
his type are always making advocates of 
conservatism and expediency uncomfort- 
able. But the people will understand him, 
admire, love and trust him. 





BRIEFLETS 





There is food tor thought in the statement 
which so wise an observer as Dr. W. F. 
Oldham made at the Boston Social Union 
when he said that he had found, trom a 
wide tour of the country the past season, 
that camp-meetings were being rejuvenated 
while Chautanquas were dying. 





We rejoice to announce that St. Mark’s 
Church, Brookline, will dedicate its new 
organ next Sunday afternoon at 4.30, and 
will at the same time inaugurate a series 
of afternoon vesper services. The organ 
cost $9,000, and is thoroughly modern and 
perfect in all its appointments. We con- 
gratulate the church upon its notable 
achievement. 

The special evangelistic services at Trin- 
ity Church, Springfield, under the lead of 
Rev. R. S. Pardington, D. D., of New York, 
continue with encouraging ‘results. In a 
letter from the pastor, Rev. A. C. Skinner, 
written Oct. 25, he says: ‘‘ We are having 
fine meetings. Conversions at every meet- 
ing, with a single exception, since we 
began. It would be a blessing if all our 
churches in the New England Conference 
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could have a week or two of Dr. Parding- 
ton’s strong and sound preaching.” 





Calvary Church, New York, on Sunday, 
raised $70,000 to relieve itself of all indebt- 
edness. Chancellor J. R. Day was present 
to lead his old church to such a splendid 
victory. Rev. Dr. W. P. Odell, the pastor, 
subscribed $1,000. 





Bishop McCabe closed a recent and other- 
wise excellent address before the students 
ot the School ot Theology, Boston Univer- 
sity, by expressing the earnest hope that 
the Seminary would send forth ministers 
who believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and in the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
As that statement is an implied libel upon 
every instructor and student in the institu- 
tion, we cannot allow it to pass unchal- 
lenged. What does the Bishop mean by 
such intimations and charges made on that 
occasion, and elsewhere, against our School 
of Theology ? He is wholly misintormed. 
There is not a nanin the taculty or the stu- 
dent body that does not believe in the 
affirmations specified by him. We are un- 
able to comprehend how any Bishop can be 
thus misled, and especially how he can 
allow himselt to be influenced and to influ- 
ence others by cherishing such mistaken 
potions. By thus doing, he greatly wrongs 
the institution and discredits both himself 
and the denomination. 





It is the Michigan Christian Advocate 
which says in its last issue: ‘‘ The minister 
who in one season gets twenty tamilies to 
begin the habit of reading one of their 
church papers accomplishes as much good 
thereby in all probability as the other min- 
ister who secures in revival work twenty 
conversion 8.”’ 

“Old Home Week” at Bromfield St. 
Church opened auspiciously on Sunday, 
Bishop Mallalieu preaching in the morning, 
and Dr. Galbraith, the pastor, in the even- 
ing, to large congregations. A large num- 
ber of old members and attendants re- 
turned to worship again in this historic 
sanctuary. Monday evening a banquet 
was served in the church, with full tables. 
The roll of membership, past and present, 
was called, and reminiscential addresses of 
much interest were made under the direc- 
tiou of the pastor. 





No recent event has done so much to 
bring the elect ladies of the churches cot 
Greater Boston into closer touch than the 
thoroughly organized work of the New 
England Hospital Fair, which is to open 
next Monday; and the fair itself promises 
to bring together all the church, tor a gen- 
eral social time as well as tor the purpose of 
eharity. A lunch at any time and a dinner 
from 5 to 8 in the afternoon will enable vis- 
itors to spend the day. The program of 
entertainment is an ideal one for such an 
occasion. On Monday evening, Lieut.- 
Gov. Bates, the Governor’s staff, Mayor 
Hart and mayors of surrounding cities 
will be guests. On Tuesday evening the 
young ladies of Lasell Seminary, in charge 
of Col. Benyon, will give a military drill. 
Wednesday will be Boston University 
night, with music by the Glee Club. On 
Thursday afternoon the Young Ladies’ 
Double Quartet of Boston University will 
furnish entertainment, and in the evening 
; there will bea ‘ Carnival Flower Drill” 
by forty young ladies. Friday will be 
Harvard Night, with music by the’ Varsity 
Glee Club. Saturday will be “ Children’s 
Day,” with a “ Doll Carnival ” in the after- 
noon. In the evening the University 
Quintet will entertain. The Boston Or- 





chestral Club will furnish music every 
; evening. 





